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KIMBER & SHARPLESS, | come so hard and dry as the former—besides, 
PROPRIETORS AND PUBLISHERS, ||a purely clay-soil is always cold at a short 
‘distance below the surface. 
Ne. 50 North Fourth Street, | Such soils, so improved, have increased 
PHILADELPHIA. ‘capacity for imbibing heat from the action of 
Price one dollar per year.—For conditions see last page. | the sun by day, and this heat is maintained 
> || for a longer period at night; and hence, a 
For the Farmers’ Cabinet. | protracted evaporation or emission of heat is 
' ‘secured, which, acting upon the cool atmo- 
Application of Lime to Soils, isphere of night, produces a greater amount 
Read before the Philadelphia Society for || of dew. The soil is therefore rendered capa- 
Promoting Agriculture, April 7, 1841. |) ble of creating a larger supply of moisture — 
‘|of imbibing more heat, and of receiving and 
Liuz has long been regarded by farmers || retaining those agents of vegetation alter- 
in certain sections of our country, and culti-|| nately, for « more protracted period. Dews 
vating certain districts, as a most valuable||are occasioned by a cool atmosphere coming 
agent. Stiff and tenacious soils are greatly |\in contact with the exhalations from the 
benefited by its application, as is admitted by || heated earth, or vice versa, and hence a con- 
all who cultivate them, Whether the va-| densation of the aqueous particles: the dew- 
rious chemical influences which have been|| drop of evening is first seen upon a blade of 
assigned to its presence, are really those || grass at its highest point. 
which constitute its virtue, I shall not inquire|| Heat and moisture are necessary to vege- 
in this essay: I propose merely to submit|| tation, and the more you can obtain of these 
some views that have occurred to me, which) agents for your plants, the more vigorously 
the plain practical farmer can fully appreci-|| will vegetation be sustained. Lime, when 
ate, without the aid of chemistry or science, | applied to a stiff soil, renders it more friable, 
or their technicalities, | porous or mellow, and it becomes more easy 
Clays and red shell soils are compact and || to cultivate: the plough does not meet with 
tenacious, and are therefore greatly benefited || the same resistance; the roots of the grass 
by an admixture of lime, as they are ren-|| and weeds are more easily separated from the 
dered more mellow or friable by its applica-|| soil, and may therefore be more readily de- 
tion; the colour of the soil is also changed | stroyed, and a thorough tillage or pulveriza- 
to adark brown, and has.a rich oily appear- tion of the land is thereby greatly facilitated. 
ance. These combined influences give it a|| Besides, we find that vegetation is most vi- 
greater capacity for imbibing heat from the|| gorous where the soil is adapted to secure 
action of the sun, and this additional heat | the largest amount of these supplies; and 
communicates an increased vegetative power; || consequently that soil which by nature or cul- 
besides, the improved friability or mellowness | tivation is capable of imbibing and retaining 
of the soil gives greater facilities to the fibrous || the largest amount of these indispensable 
roots of plants to shoot further into it, and || elements, has the greatest capacity for pro- 
hence they obtain a larger supply of nourish-||ducing vegetation. A sandy soil appears too 
ment or food. Its capacity for absorbing’) porous to retain heat at night, to promote to 
inoisture is also greatly increased, because, || any important extent a condensation of the 
for the reasons above stated, the plastic pro-|| atmosphere, and thus to supply itself with 
perties of a stiff soil are removed, and mois-|| sufficient moisture from dew — besides, it is 
‘ure, either from rain or dew, is more freely || too readily drained; while a clay or compact 
admitted and absorbed; and having pene-|| soil becomes indurated upon its surface, and 
trated deeper into the soil, is retained, as if || heat from the sun cannot sufficiently pene- 
by a ange for a longer period. Farmers) trate it to be available for a like purpose: but 
who are familiar with stiff soils, know full || when these are properly mixed and combined 
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Well that they will not admit heat nor absorb || with other earths, such as lime, marl, or with 
moisture so readily as those which are light-|| manure, the soi! opens its pores to receive the 
&, and that the latter do not bake and be-'! invigorating influence of the msn the 
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338 Application of Lime to Soils. 


eee 


Vor. V. 


Se 
day, and at night the heated exhalations es- ) cause it is soon cooled under atmospheric ;, 
caping from it, producing a greater amount) fluence after being slaked, and cannot \,. 
of dew, supply the plants, nestled in its bo- || ploughed in after being spread before j; be 
som, with necessary moisture from the pure | comes chilled. I usually apply it jn 4, 
and bounteous fountains of the atmosphere. || spring, when preparing for corn, the workins 
Some farmers think that lime is injurious || of which, and the preparation of the land & 
to wheat land — that it makes the soil cold, || subsequent crops, thoroughly mix jt yw, 
and that their lands, when dressed with it, | the soil. I obtain the lime when ready ,. 
are more apt to produce mildewed grain than || apply it, have it placed in a situation conys. 
they were before it was applied. That this, | nient for water, where it is immediate. 
in many instances, has appeared to be so, 1} slaked; and as it falls, it is carted out a: 
do not doubt, because the soil, by its applica-| spread upon the land previously ploughes, 
tion, is rendered more productive, and there- || which, after being harrowed, is struck o.: 
fore we have more grass, which, under our || and planted. I have applied it in other ways 


a 
ware 
s ' > e 


present system of sowing grass-seed with | but the results were never so satisfactory, 


wheat, is injurious to that crop, as I have 
contended in a former paper. Tull, in his 
excellent Treatise on Blight, says: “ Wheat | 
being doubtless originally a native of a hot| 
country, it requires by its constitution a con- | 
siderable degree of heat to bring it to perfec- | 


wanting, it will be the weaker, and when 
the solar rays cannot reach the lower parts 
of the stalks, the lowest leaves and knots can- 
not do their office ;” and hence the maturity 
of the plant is protracted, because * the lower 
parts of the stalks must receive the greater 


I have been told by some farmers, that the 
greatest benefits from the use of lime on the: 
| land are exhibited in about seven years after 
its application; some say in four years ; 
some contend that they have seen its effects 
| the second year, and others say that they 

plication, although they put it on in gene. 
rous quantities. Now, I verily believe «| 
these statements to be true, and I accoun: 
for this singular anomaly in the following 
manner. In the latter instance, the lime was 
ploughed in so deep that it was never mixed 


tion; and if much of that degree of heat never saw any effect whatever from its ap 


share of heat, being nearer the point of in- 
cidence of the sunbeams reflected by the | 
ground.” Being deprived of this genial and 
necessary heat, since it is shaded near the 
roots by grass, and being imbedded in too 
moist and cold a soil, it has not the power of 
elaborating its sap or evaporating its fluids, 
and is therefore slow in ripening; and hence 
the crop, becoming diseased, is frequently de- 
stroyed by mildew. 

In the application of lime to land, much 
care and close observation is required, to pro- 
duce the best results. The farmer should 
not be too generous: he should not forget 
that lime and earth constitute mortar, and 
therefore his care should be only to apply so 
much to his soil, if light, as will render it 


| 

with the soil, and therefore produced no ef- 
| fect; and in the former, the admixture took 
place probably in one, four, or seven years 
after it was applied. In some cases, it is 
, said, land has been injured by it. I am in 
clined to believe that in those cases the farmer 
| has been too generous, and would recommend 
as a corrective, that he plough deeper, and 
thereby mix more earth with his lime. He 
will thence have the advantage of a deeper 

soil. Asthe quantity best adapted to improve 
|most soils, 1 would recommend from forty to 
fifty bushels unslaked to the acre. I have 

found excellent results on sandy, clayey, and 
loamy soils, from the application of that 
quantity. As I have never farmed limestone 


| or red shell soils, I cannot advise respecting 


sufficiently compact to retain moisture and || them. 


particles, and is too readily ventilated and 
drained of its moisture, and being mixed with 
lime, the interstices being closed, the soil is 
greatly improved. After several years of ex- 
perience and careful observation, I am con- 
vinced that lime, when applied to a sandy 
soil, renders it more compact, and much more 
productive; and that manure, when applied 
to it after a dressing of lime, will have a much 
more lasting influence than it would have had 
before its application. Upon heavy soils, lime | 
should be applied only in such proportions as | 
will render it most mellow or friable; any | 
thing beyond this, will be found to be injuri- | 
ous, It is not material, as I apprehend, whe- 
ther it be put on in a hot or cold state, be- 


heat ; for a sandy soil is composed of spherical 


I therefore repeat, mix your soil well with 
the lime which you may put upon it—pu> 
verize it thoroughly —destroy all natural 
vegetation, if you wish to raise naturalized 
crops—exercise a sound judgment as to time 
and method, and you will seldom have reas 

| to complain, in this part of Pennsylvania, & 
least, either of an ungrateful soil, or an ub 
favourable climate. 
KENDERTON SmITE. 


Wuen I consider that what was thought 
by my father fifty years ago to be venerable 
and sacred, is now laughed at as ridiculous 
and absurd, have I not a right to expect and 
believe in the continuance of progress’ 
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Magnesian Lime. 339 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. '| bushel — ample testimony. For Lancaster 
|| county and the southwest of Chester county, 
jalso of Cecil county, Maryland, | speak ad- 
Win. Eprror,—Having always been ready | visedly and understandingly. If my informa- 
to respond, in the main, to your agricultural || tion in regard to the great valley of Chester 
views, I noticed in the last Cabinet, a select- |, be not authentic, some intelligent writer hail- 
aj article from the “General Report of Seot- | ing from the “ Home of Agriculture,” will 
land,” on the subject of magnesian lime ; and '| put me right. But in this stage of the issue, 
believing that you, as conductor of the Cabi- || let us come and reason together. After de- 
net, endorsed those opinions before they were } scribing the real practical effects produced 50 
eyfered to appear in its columns, I cannot || extensively by correctly analyzed mag nesian 
forbear joining issue.* When we observe || lime, under our own eyes, observation and 
correspondents firing at each other, on “ moot- | experience, let us examine first into the ori- 
od points,” there is no great interest in agri- || gin of the notion, that magnesian lime is pre- 
culture jeopardized, because their several no- || judicial to vegetation, and then follow with 
tions are “passed for their worth.” Not go | an array of such scientific testimony, which, 
with the conductor; he is valued in the light || 1m addition to the existing state of experi- 
of a teacher; his views with the reader al-|| ence, as above, in real practice, ought, I 
ways have greater weight, either for good or. think, to explode the absurdity. 
evil. '| _ Ist. The origin of the prejudice, it appears, 
The article in question, I now wish to take '| dates from an experiment made by Smithson 
up; and contend, that if such opinion should | Tennant, a physician of Yorkshire, in Eng- 
become disseminated and prevail among the |! land, forty-one years ago, (nearly half a cen- 
inexperienced farmers, it would arrest the || tury,) who was a chemist. It would seem 
march of improvement: yes, throw cold water | that Dr. Tennant is quoted, and he only, up 


Magnesian Lime. 


on that “spirit for liming,” which has done | 
more in Pennsylvania to renovate poor primi- 
tive soils, and even improve those in forma- 
tion of a transition and secondary character, | 
to the very acme of fertility, than all other 
means combined. The fact and truth of the 
matter is, the very richest and most valuable 
land in Pennsylvania, particularly in Lan- 
caster and Chester counties, including the 
great valley of the latter, the very finest 





to this day, to father the numerous offspring 
of this unfounded prejudice. He, to test the 
matter, sowed different seeds in a bed of cal- 
cined magnesia, mixed with some soil: he 
found they vegetated in an imperfect man- 
ner, and the plants were unhealthy; he then 
disingenuously inferred, that magnesian lime 
is injurious. Had the Doctor sowed his seed 
among soil too highly charged with ashes, 
pure lime, or liquid manure, we presume the 


farms of these counties, overlay the magne- | result would have been the same. Although 
sian limestone; and what is more conclusive, || 5!T Humphry Davy speaks respectfully of 
the most striking fertilizing and durable ef- || both the experimenter and the experiment, 
fects ever produced by the use of lime here || yet his own experience proved that his bar- 
in this county and in Chester, particularly ley grew better on soil with some magnesia, 
the southwestern part, including Upper and than it did on the same soil without magne- 
Lower Oxford, East and West Nottingham som ms Amongst some specimens of lime- 
townships, have been from magnesian lime. || Stone, * he says, “ which Lord Somerville put 
Cecil county, Maryland, too, will not be want- || into my hands, two, marked as peculiarly 
ing in her testimony in favour of the magne- good for agricultural purposes, proved to be 
sian lime, which has changed some of her || Magnesian limestones.” Ure, in his valuable 
sterile “ barrens” into productive farms, at a work on the arts, manufactures, and mines, 
cost of from twenty-five to thirty cents per || Uses this language: “Great quantities of 








* We have taken a different view of the proper pro- 
vince of an agricultural journal. The article at page 
*76, on the subject of Magnesian Lime, was intro- || 
cuced for the purpose of calling up such writers as Mr. 
Kinzer, whose excellent and well-written article will, 
it is hoped, bring forth communications from those of 
out friends who, without going back to the time of Dr. 
Tennant or Dr. Davy, conceive they have had experi- 
enee of the fact, that magnesian lime has been injuri- 
‘us to their land, rather than otherwise. Truth will 
bear investigation ; the question has not yet been de- 


magnesian lime are annually brought from 
Sunderland to Scotland by the Fifeshire farm- 
ers, and employed very beneficially by them 
as a fertilizing manure in preference to any 
other kind of lime. It has been unjustly and 
unfairly denounced by Mr. Tennant, and 
questioned by Sir H. Davy as a sterilizer. 
Bakewell’s Geology, of which in point of 
merit and value, it is sufficient only to say, 
that it has undergone an American edition 
by Professor Silliman, of New Haven. We 
quote page 390, as follows: “ The magnesian 


cided. The pages of the Cabinet are offered for record- || lime acts more powerfully in destroying un- 
ing the views of those on both sides. Will they be || decomposed vegetable matter, than common 
lime, and its effects on land are more dura- 


pleased to make use of them ?—Ep. 


340 


ble: hence it is, in reality, of greater value 
in agriculture, as a much smaller quantity 
will answer the same purpose.” “ Among 
the fertile soils of France, magnesia is found 
to be one of the principal fertilizing constitu- 
ents.”— Bergman. 

“ Magnesia, in consequence of its solubility 
in an excess of carbonic acid, exerts an ac- 
tion in the soi] analogous to lime, and enters 
aoe the composition of plants.”—Prof. Gio- 

t. 

“In sterile magnesian soils in the vicinity 
of mines or quarries, where it is found pure, 
the sterility is to be attributed to the cohe- 
sion of their parts, oxide of iron, lack of vege- 
table substance, alumina, and other ingredi- 
ents.— Mons. Abbene. 

“Though it is now satisfactorily ascer- 
tained, that the presence of magnesian earth 


Book-Farming. — On the Disease called “ Sedging.” 


home, or within the circle of his markets. 
‘and the object of an agricultural book and 
particularly of an agricultural periodica} 
work, is, at stated times, to carry hints, suo 
'gestions and discoveries, important or ~ 
| Important, to the home of the farmer, that he 
who prefers to stay at home, may possess th. 
advantages of him who travels at times 
, abroad ; and that he who travels abroad ma 


| compare what he has seen with what he reaq, 
and decide which practice is best suited to 
his particular purpose; or, perhaps, when he 
is comparing the hints of hota he may him. 
self discover a practice superior to them al}, 

In this manner, a good periodical work is the 
|| means of disseminating through the country 
practices, which would otherwise be confined 
i to the district which gave them birth. The 
‘| collection and presentation of these desiderat, 


in lime does not in any way interfere with its |} are attended with much trouble and expense, 
useful properties when employed as a ferti}-| and unless the labour is appreciated and en. 
izing agent in the soil, yet its hurtfulness as || couraged—and hitherto it has not generally 
a flux in the process of making iron, is well || been appreciated and enconraged as it ought 
established.”—Fifth Annual Report, read in || —it is impossible to employ the best means 
Senate Feb. 1841, by H. D. Rogers, State || to collect the most valuable kind of informs. 


freologist. 

»“ Most all the limestones of the United 
States abound in magnesia, yielding lime 
capable of hardening under water, or hy- | 
draulic cement.”—Prof. W. B. Rogers. | 

The latter quotation proving the superiori- | 


ty of magnesian lime for building and plas-| 
tering purposes, I set out to prove its superi- 
ority for agricultural purposes, and reprobate 
the prejudice which some few have urged 
against it. Have I succeeded? Let the ad- 


vocates of Tennant’s experiment answer, and || 


give as good and high authority. 


W. Penn Kinzer. 
Springiawn Farm, Pequea, 
Lancaster County, April 30, 1841. 


a 


Book-Farming. 


Boox-FarMiInG we know is not in favour 
with farmers, otherwise we should find ad- 
mittance into every farmer’s library, and 
every farmer has a library of some sort. But 
although we know, and therefore admit, that 
no man can be made a farmer by book, yet 
we cannot admit that the best farmer may 
not, at some time, find very valuable hints in 
a book. They cannot know every article of 
practice which is followed in every other part 
of the country; and as many practices are 
discovered by what is called chance or acci- 


yn conversation with others, and by observa- 
tion of field labour; such a farmer possesses 
advantages over him who always remains at 


dent, it is clear that the discovery cannot be ceeded in effecting a perfect cure. 


made generally known but by being dissemi- || 
nated by books. A farmer who travels, ap- | 
reciates the information which he receives | 


tion for presentation.—Quar. Jour, Ag. 


On the Disease in Oats called “ Sedging.” 


| THERE is a disease by which oats are 


| sometimes extensively affected, called “ Sedg- 
|ing:” the oats beard well, and continue for 
'some time apparently to thrive, but soon get 
‘into a bushy state, and the leaves become 
| broad, like flags or “sedge.” Upon examin- 
ing the roots, they are found diseased and 
full of tubercles, which, upon being opened, 
‘contain a reddish powder and animalcule;— 
the plants, incapable of bringing their seed 
| to perfection, continue some time in this state 
and then die away, reducing the crop, both 
‘in quantity and quality, to almost nothing. 
| Potato oats are more liable than others to 
this disease, and early crops have been at- 
'tacked, while those of very inferior quality, 
and cut green, have escaped. Were a dis 


covery to be made of the cause and cure of 


| 


| on the same portion of the field; and believ- 
‘ing it from this circumstance to be a local 


the disease, it would confer an obligation on 

the farming interest to make it known.” _ 
Note. In our experience of this disease in 

oats, we have always observed its recurrence 


affection, we have, by local draining, suc 

e pre- 
‘sence of the insects we conceive to be the 
EFFECT, and not the cause of the disease.— 
Ed. Ag. Jour. 


The same disease, namely, the gouty protuberances 
on the roots of the ruta baga, often arises, no dou 
from the same source, an unhealthy subsoil,—Ep. 
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Best Mode of Applying Manure. | Dr. Dean replied, we must be cautious of 

Ara late meeting of farmers and gardeners || being led astray by mere theory, 1nd remind- 
at Framington, this interesting subject was | ed his hearers of a dispute between Judge 
fully discussed. Major Wheeler was of opin- |) Buel and J. I. Fessenden ; the latter contend- 
ion that none of the virtues of manure were || ing that plants draw all their nourishment 
ever lost by deeply burying them in the soil, || from the atmosphere, while the former thought 
for if less advantage were derived the pre- || they must receive some food from the soil. 
sent year, more would be the result the next: |; He argued, he had known large quantities of 
he had buried manure two feet deep in his || manure spread on a field and turned in deep 
garden, and even then his crops found it, || with a plough, and neither the first nor the 
having always noticed that the deeper and | after crops were answerable to the quantity 
more intimately mixed with the soil is the § of manure so applied; but better harvests had 
manure, the more able the plants to resist the | been obtained on the same field with far less 
efiects of drought. He did not believe that | manure, when applied more near the surface. 
any valuable portion of the manure washed || He had bought a field a few years ago, the 
down out of the reach of the roots of plants; || soil of which was a sandy loam; by constant 
he thought they would always extend as low || cropping it had become so exhausted, that 
as the manures applied were found. | the vegetable growth upon it was very light. 

Mr. N. Stone thought he had seen several } Upon this land he had carted not less than 
instances where the manures had been placed | one hundred loads per acre of peat muck, 
too deep, and mentioned several cases where || Which he found near this field, but first put 
a heavy coat had been turned deep, and but || in heaps and mixed stable manure with it; 
little benefit had been found from it at hen) and after fermentation had taken place, he 
vest, either in that or the following year. | applied this compost near the surface, cover- 

Dr. Dean observed, that as all manures ing it only as much as a harrow or cultivator 
must assume either a liquid or a gaseous form || Would do it; and he now obtains excellent 
before they could become food for plants, he || Crops, and thinks he has, in some degree, al- 
thought it probable that we lost a valuable || tered the nature of the soil and bettered it 

rtion of them, in consequence of their leach- || permanently, more than it could have been 
ing down far below the reach of plants when | done, had he applied nothing but stable or 
we buried them deep in the soil: he did not || barn manure: his crops have ever been bet- 
see why the liquid matter should not descend ter, even on light soils, when he but slightly 











with as much facility as water, and he feared || covers his manures. 
that it often sunk so low as to be of no use to 
the cultivator. He fully agreed with those 
who coneeive that we derive the greatest Sugar-Beet for Stock. 
benefit from our manures when we take the ' 
trouble to form compost heaps, and mingle Dr. W. S. Morton, in an address before 
extraneous matter with the manure from the || the Cumberland Agricultural Society, recom- 
stables; that in such case we can lay them || mends strongly the culture of the sugar-beet. 
nearer the surface; that gases would always | He says: 
rise from them, and be lost, when there were “I can most confidently recommend the 
not plants on the ground to absorb them. He || beet, for I have cultivated it for some 7 or 8 
therefore preferred to make use of compost ma- || years, and have never experienced a failure; 
aure, and to bury those but slightly in the soil. || my best crops being produced in the driest 
Major Wheeler could not conceive how | years, I believe that six or eight times as 
any valuable portion of manures could be lost |} much food for cows, sheep or hogs, may be 
by being buried deeply; he thought, if they produced from the same quantity of land in 
were so buried as to prevent evaporation, they || this crop, as in any other that 1 have ever 
might be kept a long time; and if they did not tried : their product is prodigious on the rich- 


—— ee ee 


operate so powerfully during the first season, || est land, and they are worth cultivating on 
we must, eventually, obtain the full benefit, || that of medium quality. If the introduction 
for they could not be lost. He said an ex- || of turnip eo into England is consider- 
periment had been made of leaching a quan- || ed there the greatest era in their agricultural 
tity of manure through a body of sandy loam || history, we may well be thankful that a root, 
soil, placed in a barrel, the bed of manure || much richer and more productive, is found so 
being one or two inches thick above the loam, || well adapted to our more arid country. There 
and the body of the loam being one or two || are, however, two things specially to be al- 
feet in depth, and the water which drained | luded to in its culture; the soil should have a 





rough this mags issued out pure and sweet. || cool substratum, and the land should receive 
In this case, all the salts valuable for vegeta- || a thorough fall ploughing to destroy insects, 
tion must have separated from the water, and I lost three-fourths of my first sowing the last 


have lodged in the loam. | seagzon from neglecting to plough in the fall.” 
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Slabbering in Horses. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. | 
i 


———— 


Vor. V. 
“For the purpose of ascertaining the fact 
by experiment, | procured a small quantity 
of the Euphorbia maculata, and gave it to 9 
Srr,—In the No. of the Cabinet for April, | horse, enveloped in a smal] quantity of clover, 

a correspondent attributes the slabbers in|| carefully gathered, stem by stem, and per- 
horses to the plant called the Spurge (Eu- | fectly free from all other vegetables or extra. 
horbia maculata,) which is generally found neous matter whatever: a preternatural dis. 

im second crop clover; and not to the clover || charge of saliva took place in half an hour. 
itself. Now, at that time, | was not prepared | This experiment was frequently repeated, 
to believe that this account was correct, for |! and invariably with the same result. Again, 
I had never noticed that plant to infest par- ‘to prove that clover did not contribute to. 
ticularly the second crop of clover, and not|| wards it, in some cases other grasses were 
the first ; besides, | had always been taught to || used as an envelope, with the same effect: 
believe it was the clover itself which was the || and when the horse was perfectly free from 
deleterious substance; and never before hav- || slabbering, a considerable quantity of clover, 
ing heard that the thing had been doubted, I | carefully gathered without the Euphorbia, 
confess that your correspondent’s new notion || was given to him, and no such effect was 


Slabbering in Horses. 


had but little weight with me. jmoore These experiments I considered 


I find, however, that the idea is by no means 
new, for in the 2d volume of the Memoirs of 
the Philadelphia Society for promoting Agri- 


sufficient to prove that the Euphorbia macv. 
lata would produce salivation, and I am in. 
duced to think it is the general, if not the 


culture, page 300, there is a valuable paper) only cause of it. This plant, delighting in 
on this subject, written by Mr. A. Parlee, | the well-cultivated clover ground, sends off 
dated Wilmington, Del., 1810, in which it is || many slender spreading branches about the 
made evident by experiment, that this plant| height of the second crop, and is then very 
is at least one of the causes of that singular} liable to be taken in with the clover by the 
disease, and goes far to exonerate clover, in| Jarger-mouthed animals: but whether this 
any stage, from the charge of any poisonous || species of Euphorbia has flourished for a long 
quality whatever. Permit me to copy it for || time in this part of the country, or has but 
your pages, ‘lately migrated into it, 1 have not ascer- 
“IT communicate to you the result of some || tained; but in either case, its having but re- 
observations and experiments which I have || cently intruded itself into the pasture fields 
made on the spotted Spurge (Euphorbia ma-/|| can be easily accounted for: it comes for- 
culata,) relative to its being the cause of the || ward, flowers, and ripens its seed about the 
salivation that occurs so frequently amongst || same time with the second crop of clover; 
horses while feeding the second crop of clo-|| and as clover-seed is generally gathered from 
ver. The occurrence of a profuse discharge | the second crop, it must be very liable to 
of saliva from horses, and its rapid production |} have some of the seed of Euphorbia gathered 
of great debility and emaciation, had not only | with it, and may in this way be extensively 
excited the surprise of many of the farmers, | diffused over the country. The slabbering 
but had also given rise to various conjectures || was observed in the neighbourhood of Weest- 
as to the cause of it: opinions were founded || chester before it was seen in this neighbour- 
on no substantial data, but often originated || hood ; and as the farmers here have generally 
trom the most vague surmises; by many, it || obtained their clover-seed from thence, it 
was imputed solely to a peculiar quality in- | seems highly probable that it has been intro- 
herent in the second crop of clover, as it gen- || duced in that manner. 
erally first appeared when the animals were;| “All the plants of the genus Euphorbia 
put to pasture on it; and the disease being | contain an extremely acrid juice; many of 
almost exclusively confined to that descrip- || them stand at the head of the catalogue of 
tion of pasturage, this was considered a cor- || vegetable poisons ; some of them when rubbed 


roborating evidence of the correctness of the | 
hypothesis: but its not having occurred for | 
many years after clover had been extensively | 
cultivated, and never having occurred in| 
many places where horses are pastured alto-| 
gether on clover, sufficiently proved that | 
opinion to be erroneous. It'was then attri-| 
buted to the effects of plaster—but from the 

occurrence of it on many farms where plaster 

had never been used, as well as its not having 

occurred where it had been used very copi- 

ously, this opinion was proved to be equally 

incorrect with the former. 


on the skin will produce excoriation ; and the 
least acrid of them, when taken into the 
mouth, act as powerful masticatories ; but the 
macularia its greatest acrimony 
when in flower, or a little before, and at that 
time the salivation has been observed to be 
most prevalent. Most plants, when thorough 
ly dried in the sun, lose much of their virtue; 
and this is also the case with the Euphorbia; 
and for this reason hay, when containing !t, 
if thoroughly dried in the sun, will not be 
near so productive of salivation as when it 
has been dried in the shade; and this circum 
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saat should be attended to when gathering | 
hay containing it. From the foregoing ob- | 








A 





servations, therefore, | think it extremely | 


general cause of salivation in horses. There 
are other plants which act as masticatories, | 


to be eaten by the graminivorous animals. 
am however certain, that the Euphorbia ma- 
culata will produce it, and have always ob- 
served it to abound in the fields when slab- 
bering was prevalent.” 

This plant begins to be in flower in July, 


bloom for several weeks, during 


it no doubt possesses the greatest acrimony ; | 


slabbering. eas he 











For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Potatoes. 
“Let nature have her perfect work.” 


Mr. Eprror,—Had your correspondent C. | 
(p. 296, No. 9, for April) lived a century | 
ago, his proposal to deprive the potato plant | 
of its seed-vessels to strengthen the root, 
would have been in season, for the wise folks 
of that age supposed that “ art could improve 
nature ;” but such a scheme as that which he 
advocates is now quite out of date, for it is| 
found that nature is in every thing perfect, 
and all that man can do is to assist her by | 
bringing within her reach the materials for | 
her work, or removing out of the way those 
obstacles that would impede her progress, | 
The instance which he cites, of an experi- 
ment made by M. Zeller, Director of the Ag- 
ricultural Society of Darmstadt, is only the 
repetition of the old story, which has come 
regularly up and gone regularly down for the 
last age: the plan has been advocated and 
abandoned times and often, and wise men 
have at length come to the conclusion, that 
Nature knows best how to do her own work. 
An account of M. Zeller’s experiment of re- 
moving the potato blossom, is going the round 
ofthe agricultural papers, and the difference | 
in favour of the operation is generally made 
to appear, as stated in the Cabinet, namely, 
as 476 to 37; but the latter number is evi- 
dently a misprint— it should be as 476 to 
437, and so it is stated in the New England 
farmer, one of the best agricultural journals 
in the United States. A. 

P.S. Is it not time, now-about, to revive 
again the hilling of corn? 











WE can never hope to render soils more 
fruitful by applying a gill of manure to the 
hill, and then carrying off the whole product. 


Potatoes. — Tillage in the Hebrides. — Mildew. 


vobable that the plant in question is the | 





but there are very few of them that are liable | 


] 
: || followed by a ristie-plough employing a horse 
|} and two men—the three, commonly all toge- 
|| ther superfluous—still followed by four other 
| horses, dragging clumsy harrows fixed by 
H hair ropes to their tails, and almost bursting 
or beginning of August, and continues to || 


which time || oo 
'|}cade on ground uninclosed, undrained, and 


it i is ti || yielding on an average three returns only for 
and it is at this time that horses are most}, - g y 


, 1s 2d || 
commonly affected with the disease called | by the depredations of cattle, or accidents in 








| vey. 
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Tillage in the Hebrides in I18I[1. 


Tue tillage of a great portion of the He- 
brides (Scotch Islands) is thus described in 
the agricultural survey of those islands. “ A 
man walking backward, with his face towards 
four horses abreast, brandishing his cudgel in 
their noses and eyes to make them advance, 


their spinal marrow at every tug and writhing 
of their tortured carcasses! All this caval- 


the seed sown, and sometimes lost altogether 


a late harvest! Much of the most laborious 
and degrading work—such as carrying bur- 
dens of manure and peats upon their back — 
performed by women.”—Macdonald’s Sur- 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet 
Mildew. 


Sirr,—On a visit yesterday to a friend in 
Jersey, I was shown on his finely-cultivated 
farm, three fields of wheat of the greatest 
luxuriance, and promising a rich reward at 
harvest. The best of these was sown in Au- 
gust, the next best in September, and the re- 
maining piece in October: the whole at pre- 
sent is free from the fly, but I fear my friend 


|| must make up his mind to a decided case of 


mildew in all, as they are all seeded with 
timothy, and are remarkably thickly set. If 
Colonel Smith’s theory of mildew be correct 
—of which I have no doubt, and of which my 
friend entertains the greatest fear—his hopes 


|| will “ go by the board” as certain as that he 


will have deserved a better fate. The above 
crops are the most luxuriant that I have seen, 
and if they were as clear of grass as they are 
of weeds, I should lay the yield at about 35 
bushels per acre; as it is, however, one half 
that quantity and a third of the quality might 
be nearer the mark. 

I consider the agricultural public much in- 
debted to Col. Smith for his essay, and hope 
that many will be induced by it to make a 
fair trial of the plan which he proposes to 
adopt, and which has, I understand, obtained 
the sanction of experience in his hands and 
the confidence of very many others. In my 
yesterday’s tour, I saw rye 3 feet in height, 
with the ears fairly developed—a remarkable 
growth for this remarkably backward and 
untoward spring. 

Jacos Tryon. 


Philad., May 5, 1541. 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


Blight — Mildew. 


ing over Col. Smith’s article in the last num- 


Blight — Mildew. 


_— —- + 


| would apply to my wheat last eee 
|| ther low, but well adapted to 


I mave been a good deal interested in look- || vest, the grass in these lots was 
| while in the higher ground—and e 


ae Vor. Y. 


a 


two lots, the soil of which was ieee A. 


STass: at har. 
luxuriant, 


» |i very body 
ber of the Cabinet, and would before this || knows that our dry lands in Jersey 


have said so, if an unusual press of business || very favourable to the growth of gra 


Are not 
88—hiad 


had not deprived me of the necessary leisure. || very little grass scattered over it: the wheat 
The wheat crops of the middle states have || here was almost worthless, while that which 


of latter years become so precarious, that | 


every rational suggestion as to the “cause 
and remedy,” deserves the attention of the 
farmer. Our wheat and rye, and Indian corn, 
constitute, emphatically, the staff of life ; and 
when there is so widely extended a failure as 
there was of rye in 1836, and so serious an 
one as there has severai times been more re- 
cently of wheat, every person who finds his 
garners empty when he had hoped to have 
them well filled, feels that the subject comes 
home to his own individual interest and com- 
fort, in a manner that is of no trifling conse- 
uence. 

Col. Smith thinks that the growth of grass 
in our wheat fields, is the great cause of the 
mildew, which so frequently and so suddenly 
prostrates the hopes of the farmer. He talks 
of the “ elements of vegetable vigour and vi- 
tality”—the “ elaboration” of sap to the grain 
—and the difference of temperature between 
the soil covered with a coat of grass, and that 
which is exposed to the sun, &c. Now, all 
this I don’t profess to understand much about, 


being a plain matter-of-fact man, and literally | 


eating my bread in the sweat of my face: 
but I acknowledge I have so many and strong 
old-fashioned partialities in favour of sowing 
grass seeds over our fields of winter grain, 
that I am reluctant to yield it to any theory, 
unless it shall be sustained by generally ac- 
knowledged facts. Now, I put it to every 
man who has raised wheat or rye for the last 
dozen years—what has been his experience! 

Last season, and in the harvest of 1839, 
we all know there were extensive failures of 
the wheat crop, owing to the depredations of 
the fly, and prevalence of mildews. In 1839 
my wheat—between the first and last sowing 
of which in the autumn of 1838, there was a 
difference of ten or twelve days—was all ex- 


ceedingly injured by the mildews. The ear- | 


liest sown, however, was decidedly the best : 
it was all sown with clover and timothy in 
the spring. ‘The lowest and best ground had 
been the earliest sown with wheat; it was 
the best adapted to the growth of grass; and 
there was, accordingly, a much more juxu- 
riant coat in that part at harvest, than there 
was in the higher and lighter part of the field. 
The coat of grass, then, could not have caused 
the mildews in the higher and lighter part 
of the field; nor did it, apparently, increase 
it in the lower part. The same observations 


| was standing with a fine coat of grass was 

good. 1 believe the secret in both years was 
in the early sowing of the wheat, the fire 
being put in about the 5th, and the residyoa 
finished both seasons about the 20th of 10: 
month. 

Have I already taken up too much room 
or shall I remark in passing, that both last 
year and the year before I had two or three 

| acres of Italian spring wheat; both lots were 
}sown on the Ist day of the 4th month, and 
clover and timothy sown at the same time: 
| they were both in good order, and at harvest 
the coating of grass was every thing I wished 
lit tobe. The crop in 1839 yielded a little 
| more than twenty bushels per acre of fine 
| plamp grain, and the straw was yellow, bright 
|and clean, as could well be imagined; last 
year the yield was but eight bushels per acre 
of miserable grain; the straw was covered 
with mildew, and a great deal of it destroyed 
| by that other pest, the Hessian fly. I whis 
per in the Editor’s ear, that I could not have 
borne that my neighbours should have seen 
me “sweeping the field with ropes while the 
| dew was on,” for some of them might have 
| hurt themselves laughing, while others, tak- 
| ing it up more seriously, would have been for 
| sending me over the Schuylkill to your palace 
| for the insane! 

Should I live to sow wheat again, I will 

| put it in early; and if my good friend, the 

Colonel, will excuse my obstinacy, I don't 
mean yet to forego the scattering abroad my 
grass seed, with a liberal hand, over my grain 
fields. 


| 


' 
j 


A 
Gloucester Co., N. J., 5th mo. 7th, 1841. 


eee 


Tur beautiful shade trees before yout 
dwellings which shield you from the heat of 
summer, and shed an air of fragrance and 
beauty around the spot on which they stand, 
and your fruit trees from which you have 9 

‘often regaled yourselves, WERE PLANTED BY 
OTHER HANDS. 


—— 


| It must be the destiny of the very best and 
richest countries to degenerate, whenever 
successive croppings of even the richest soils 
shall be pursued, unless the requisite meane 
are adopted for renovation. 
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Patriot, Roan, calved in 1804. Bred by G. Coates. By Duffield. Dam by Haughton. 
G. d. Milbank, by Christopher Holmes's Bull. 


Tus engraving is from a superb coloured mezzotinto print, by William Ward, from a 
painting from the life, by Thomas Weaver; dedicated to Lord Yarborough, President of the 
Agricultural Society for the division of Lindsey, county of Lincoln, 1810. 

Parrior was the sire of many very valuable individuals of the short-horn breed of cattle 
in England, and was himself sold for five hundred guineas. From a cross with such an 
animal, stock has been raised which at two years old have been sold to the butchers at 
astonishingly high prices; their early maturity and capacity to continue growing, rendering 
them the most valuable stock for the farmer and grazier.—This characteristic has excited 
the wonder and obtained the approbation of every one not blinded by interest or prejudice. 
Mr. Nesham, of Houghton-le-spring, fatted a short-horn steer, which, at 25 months old, was 
completely covered with fat over the whole carcass—supposed to be the fattest steer of hie 
age ever seen, and estimated to weigh 1050 lbs. Mr. Arrowsmith, of Ferryhill, feeds off 
his short-horns at two years old, and has obtained from the butchers as high a price as $95 
a head—the time of selling from the beginning to the latter end of May: in the first winter 
he feeds with straw and turnips, in a fold yard; in May they go to grass, and return to hay 
and turnips in the fold yard in November, for the winter: sold in the following May from 
grass. Mr. Bailey observes, the common practice amongst breeders of the improved short- 
horns is, to put the year-old heifers to the bull the beginning of July, so as to calve not later 
than the middle of May; the calves run with and suck their dams until August; the cows 
are then put upon after-grass, and are fed through the winter with turnips, and are sold to 
the butcher in May or June following on an average of $125 a head—which, with the value 
of the calf, cannot be estimated at less than $150 for a three year old heifer. Mr. Walton, 
in Teesdale, sells his steers at two years and a quarter old for $100 to $125 a head, fed 
solely on vegetable food: he has often, for the sake of experiment, bought in calves of the 
common breed, and uniformly found that his own, at two years old, were fatter and more fit 
for the butcher, than the others at three, although kept and fed exactly alike. Mr. Coates 
slaughtered a heifer which, fed on turnips and hay only, weighed, at two years and two 
months old, nine hundred and fifty-two pounds. Mr. John Rennie, of Phantasie, produced 
at the East Lothian Agricaltural Society’s meeting, in November, 1823, a steer from 18 to 
2) months old, the four quarters of which weighed 118 stones, 1 |b., (8 Ibs. to the stone), or 
945 lbs. He also exhibited before the Highland Society of Scotland, a steer, aged 2 years 
and 4 months, the four quarters of which weighed 1231 lbs. (153 stones, 7 1bs.—8 Ibs. to the 
stone). Youatt’s Treat. on Cattle. 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. j tained eo damage to our wheat Crops from 
Mildew, Blight or Rust. artificial grasses, when sown, provided the 
soil be clean of binding grass, or even tin, 
Mr. Epiror,—The essay by Col. K. Smith, | thy, before the wheat was sown, and es, 
read by him before the Philadelphia Society cially when the soil is well supplied w.:4 
for promoting Agriculture, on the above sub- ‘manure: but we are never troubled with 
ject, deserves notice. In my remarks I shall grass “a foot or a foot and a half high, ap. 
brief, and I hope to the purpose. Should |matted on the ground,” and | think this 
subsequent experience prove the truth of the || would hardly happen after clean cultivation 
“cause and remedy” devised by that gentle- || from the grass-seed sown. r 
man, he will merit a statue of gold, and farm- || My own practice within two vears, me 
ers will not fail to raise it; but the period for || to explode the new discovery of Col. Smix: 
the discovery of that important secret has not || for having, on account of the severe droy she 
yet arrived ; the combined research of intelli- || three years ago, for the purpose of sparing , 
gent farmers manifesting the same zeal which || clover sod intended for wheat, (the youne 
characterizes Colonel Smith, will, however, || clover on the wheat stubbles being destroy,.j 
do much to unravel the mystery. I am) by the drought,) cut up my corn, which, by 
pleased to find that the Colonel, as well as || the bye, was well manured for in the sprip, 
others of your correspondents, deny the | previous, and sowed the field — situated jo, 
agency of fungi or parasitic plants as con- || —with wheat, which, owing to the dry wes. 
nected with the cause of blight, however | ther and good cultivation, was unusually 
much these may attend as an effect. Is my|\clean and free from grass; but wet weather 
friend, Col. Smith, (for a man who exhibits || setting in, the wheat was sown too late, (ap. 
such ardour in the cause of agriculture can || other cause of mildew,) I predicted a blighted 
be no other than my friend) a real farmer ?* || crop; and so it proved, although perfectly free 
But I digress. from grass, yet there was a large yield of 
The respectable writer asserts, that grass- || Straw. Well, the following season I manurei 
seed sown amongst wheat is the cause of || one half of this field, and farmed the whole 
mildew, and to abstain from this practice con- || in other respects alike; but at harvest, al. 
stitutes the remedy. In this view of the mat- || though I had previously, in fall and spring, 
ter, I can only say, we farmers of Lancaster || sown three varieties of grass-seed, the whole 
county who make wheat-growing our princi- || taking remarkably well, yet not sufficiently 
pal business, ought to be permitted to record || strong to mat upon the ground or grow ty 
our experience and close observation against || any great height until afier harvest; the re. 
this “cause and remedy ;” our practice and || sult proved itself the overthrow of the “ caus 
observation condemn both, and we can furnish || and remedy”—a full crop of wheat, fine ber- 
instances times and again in proof of the as- || ry and bright straw, when, the harvest pre- 
sertion. Many farmers in this county still || vious, the straw was unfit for any thing but 
take two crops of wheat successively off the || litter, the grain light and shrivelled, but the 
same field; the first being sown on clover || ground the freest from grass I ever saw. 
lay, when, if the field lie low and flat, and is Now, let us examine whether the proposed 
destitute of manure and carbonate of lime, || remedy be not worse than the disease. “The 
the crop will be liable to blight, although, let || system of wheat-farming is wrong,” observes 
it be remembered, grass-seed is never sown || the writer, and proposes “ to discontinue the 
with this first crop; then, when the second || practice of sowing grass-seeds upon land sown 
crop of wheat follows, and frequently half the || with winter grain, ploughing the wheat stu> 
field gets a dressing of stable manure, and || ble after harvest, and permitting the scattered 
the whole field, after being sown with wheat, || grain, &c. to grow two or three inches high; 
is also sown with grass-seed, even should mil- || then to plough again and sow grass-see’ 
dew be prevalent the following harvest, a || alone, about the 10th of October, which wil 
good crop of wheat and grass, too, may be || insure a more abundant crop of hay the ensv- 
traced to the line of the manure—the balance, || ing season.” Now I am led to ask, wha 
a handsome sample of mildew. According || practical farmer would not prefer occasion! 
to my theory, mildew is rarely, if ever, found || blight, rather than the expense and labour 0 
on good wheat land of high and undulating || preparing his land for grass as for wheat ! b 
aspect, when cultivated clean from binding || say nothing of the loss he would suffer in 00 
1- || having his wheat stubble matted a foot 0 
height after harvest for his stock. But ts 
is not all: imagine for a moment how ths 
imac ' | system would work on a farm of good siz, 
* Col. Smith cultivates one of the best farms, of up- where about 50 acres are annually sown with 
wards of 200 acres, in the county of Philadelphia, in || Wheat, and as many acres in grass, — firs. 
the best possible manner.—Ep. plough fifty acres, perhaps twice, for wheat 


— such as the native varieties, particu- 
arly the poa compressa of Muhlenburg, or 
blue grass, but we have in no instance sus- 


— nee 
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eee, eee 
} about ploughing fifty acres twice, || willing totry the experiment. Unfortunate- 
amie of at ot be whet prac- ly for the orchardist, the theory that perfectly 
sical man will not prefer occasional blight to | healthy plants will not be attacked by insects, 
the “remedy” on such terms? | will not apply in the case of the borer. On 

{ join issue with the respectable author of || the contrary, it seems to be fond of the most 
that well-written paper in another particular: || vigorous and healthy trees; and often, after 
| allude to his views of vegetable physiology. | the farmer has carefully cultivated his young 
He says, when arguing that the rays of the H orchard for several years, and observed with 
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sun are impeded from the roots of the wheat | pleasure its rapid growth, he is surprised and 
by a heavy coat of grass—* the last effort of || disappointed to find tree after tree falling 
a stalk of grain is to elaborate its sap to the } prostrate, and he soon discovers that the trunk 
herry —the leaves of the plant, having per- | has been completely girdled just below the 
formed their office of shading the soil, die || surface of the ground. The worm is partial 
away.” The leaves, which are the real lungs || to that part of the tree; only boring upwards 
or elaborating organs of a plant, are here || above it at a certain period of its existence, 
treated as shadows! If, however, Col. Smith || when its change into a fly is about to take 
will withdraw his claim for a premium, ||| place; after which it eats a hole through the 
shal] pursue the subject-matter of his paper 1 bark and escapes. This occurs during the 
no farther for the present, but will just add, || 5th and 6th months (May and June,) and the 
by giving no anonyme, and dating my wh-re- fly, which is remarkably active, lives through 
| 





abouts, | am always accessible to correspond- || the summer, depositing its eggs in the bark 
ing agricultural friends—an advantage not || of the tree at the surface of the ground. 
afiorded by anonymous contributors, many of || Therefore, the deeper the earth is above the 
whom would render service by acknowledg- || roots, the higher up in the trunk the egg will 


ing themselves. | be placed, and the greater will be the injury 
W. Penn Kinzer. by the boring of the worm. On the other 

Springlawn Farm, Pequea, hand, if the trunk of the tree and the upper 
Laucaster County, May 3, 1841. | roots be kept perfectly bare, winter and sum- 


Si mer, the fly will deposit its egg (if it per- 
forms the operation at al]) in the roots, seve- 
For the Farmers’ Cabinet. ral inches from the body of the tree, and little 
The Borer. or no injury will follow. My own experience 
enables me to assert, that a worm will very 
In many sections of the country, this worm || rarely be found in a tree with its roots thus 
is so destructive to apple, peach, and quince || exposed ; and the tree will flourish better than 
trees, as to discourage the farmer from plant- || when planted deep. In transplanting trees 
ing them; and many young orchards are near- || from a nursery, great care should be taken 
ly destroyed. Numerous cures and preven-|| not to plant them too deep; let the upper 
tives have been, from time to time, published, || roots be so near the surface of the ground, 
and all have eventually failed; some, proba- |; that a little basin formed about the tree may 
bly, in consequence of requiring more time, || expose the upper part of them to the sun and 
labour and money, than farmers generally are || air. 
able to spare. A few years ago, fresh tar S. Ruoaps, Jr. 
was highly recommended as a certain pre-|| Haddington Nursery, 5th mo. Ist, 1841. 
ventive; | have seen the experiment fully 
tried on a number of fine apple-trees near a 
tan-vyard, and they were nearly all destroyed Grease for Carriage Wheels, &c. 
by the worms. Unleached ashes, lime, rye 
straw, and many other articles, have been 
found quite ineffectual. The old custom of 
raising a small mound around the tree in the 
spring, is the worst that can be adopted. 
The latest preventive that I have seen pub- || 
lished, is tansy or wormwood planted around 
the trunk of the tree; I have not tried it, but 


Ts composition prevents friction to a 
great extent, and of course prevents the wear 
of all rubbing surfaces. Its cost is not com- 
paratively greater than the materials often 
employed for the purpose; it is not changed 
by heat, and hence does not liquefy and flow 
away from its proper place. 


I suspect it will not prove more effectual than aoe > ersterpapepbitbenaee <r thaadbees oy, 
hot lime, fresh tar, and other bitter doses. White soap ...----2ee-e serene 50 do. do. 
Having been long familiar with the habits |} vicksilver. -....--------+-+- Pn 


and operations of this destructive worm, and|| Amalgamate well the lard and mercury by 
believing I have adopted the simplest, cheap- || rubbing them together for a long time in a 
est, and most effectual mode of preventing its || mortar; then gradually add the black lead, 
ravages, | venture to offer it to the readers || and lastly the soap, mixing the whole as per. 
of the Cabinet, hoping some of them will be || fectly as possible—Rec. Soc. Poly. 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Lime, a Septic. 


Mr. Eprror,—I must claim the privilege 


of a brief reply to the communication of Ag- | 


ricola, in the Cabinet for April, in which he 


has been at some pains to prove that which, | 


Lime, a Septic. 


Vor. V, 


ee 


== 


|| fibrous roots and stocks, to the nourishment 
1 of plants.” 


After stating that lime, in the state of , 


carbonate, will not produce this effect, ba 


_goes on to say, that “it is necessary ty em, 
ploy lime slacked with water and mixed with 


a fresh portion of that fluid, and the fibrous 
/ substances must remain for som 


time . 
if he had taken the trouble to read my paper || to the action of this solution.” CUM EX posed 


throughout, he would have seen I had fully 
admitted; as my object was, to show by quo- 
tation and experience, that lime, under cer- 


tain circumstances, had an effect differing || inverted commas) a part of the te 


from its ordinary operation; and if proofs of 
its anti-septic powers were wanting, I could 


have referred him to some which (unlike his|| that “lime,” 


egg and white-wash experiments) would have 
had, at least, some little bearing upon the 


Then follows the quotation which | hag 


bar ee to be an extract from Davy, but 


which turns out to be (from the absence of 
xt. Thus 


it appears that we have the testimony of the 


two greatest agricultural chemists of the age, 
in the words of Chaptal, «rep. 
ders soluble and suitable to the nourishment 
of plants, some substances which, in their 


question: by neutralizing the acids, it arrests || natural state, do not possess this characteris. 


the fermentation in cider and preserves it 
sweet, and its mixture with bad wines was 
an imposture as old as the days of Henry IV. 


Falstaf.—* You rogue, here 's lime in this sack, too.” 


Now, what are the facts which he so triumph- 
antly parades, as decisive of the question ! 
The preservation of boards for 34 years by 
lime-wash. It may be a secret worth know- 
ing to Agricola, but long known to practical 
men, that white-pine, walnut, or chesnut 
boards, exposed to the sun and air, will im- 
perceptibly wear away by the abrasion of the 
weather, but will not rot at all. Under any 
circumstances, a thin pellicle of carbonate of 
lime, (which white-wash immediately be- 
comes,) could have no other effect than the 
exclusion of air and water. For this pur- 
pose, oil and brick-dust are as good ; and var- 
nish would be much better, with the advan- 

e, that it will not be washed off by the 
rains, as in the case of the Montgomery farm- 
er’s chips. 

Fact 2d, proves, that lime-wash will pre- 
serve eggs from corruption—admitted. His 
old woman, who flourishes the white-wash 
brush, could have told him that lard, or any 
other unctuous substance which would ex- 
~<— air, will answer the purpose equally 
well. 

I omitted to mention in my former com- 
munication, that the suggestion which led to 
my experiment was taken from Chaptal’s 
Agricultural Chemistry, Boston edition, page 
60, where he says: “ We are indebted to 
Davy for some experiments which throw a 
great light upon the action of lime upon vege- 
tables. He has proved, that the fibrous por- 
tions of plants, deprived of all the particles 
which can. be dissolved by water, presents 
another series, soluble, after having been for 
sometime macerated with lime: thus lime 
(he says) may be very efficaciously employed, 
when it is wished to convert dry wood or 


the rains, to produce the necessary macera- 


tic,” &c. 

In my experiment, it was proved tha 
all that is required to attain the desir. 
ble result is, to incorporate the vegetable 
matter saturated with water, with a sufficient 
quantity of quicklime, and leave the rest to 


tion and solution. 

In the experiments which Agricola pre. 
scribes for me, I am to deal very tenderly 
with the chips, through fear of destructive 
decomposition, a combustion as he calls it 
After all, this is very probably the great de 
sideratum: as to combustion, properly » 
called, or the ashes of which he speaks, | 
saw nothing of the kind; and I defy him w 
produce either the one or the other, by the 
agency of slacked lime. 

Now, Mr. Editor, after having sifted the 
useless out of his production, what have 
we left to disprove the solvent powers of 
lime? Nothing. On the contrary, he bas 
given me fresh encouragement to pursue the 
experiments; and if, in a result, I find I have 
mistaken the cause, 1 will most cheerfully 
make all due acknowledgments. As to the 
charge of making facts, I shall only say that 

| it is as unworthy of Agricola, as it is unjust 
to 
ARATOR. 
Kishacoquilas Valley, May 5. 


P.S. I must apologize for having inadver- 
| tently appropriated a signature which of right 
belongs to another of your correspondents. 


——— 


Tne sooner a farmer gets a profitable 
turn for one dressing of dung, the sooner be 
can afford another ; and if a proper course 
crops be taken, he may go on a very long 
time without feeling cause to complain thas 
his lands are too ri 
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For the Farmers’ Cabiact, 
Cultivation. 


| nave often thought that Dr. Johnson's 
definition of the business of a schoolmaster, 
was particularly applicable to that of the ag- 
ricultural journalist: * To recall vagrant in- 
attention,” and to “stimulate sluggish indif- 


ference.” 
Every movement of the farmer—every step 


which he takes, is emphatically under the 


broad canopy of Heaven: it is in the midst /) 


of the forests, and the fields, and over the 
luxuriant carpet which nature has so liberally 


epread abroad for his enjoyment. He ploughs, 


he plants, he cultivates, under a full persua- 
sion of the fidelity of Nature’s great “ Fruc- 
tifier.” He throws “ broad-cast” his seed into 
her bosom, nothing doubting the continued 
fulfilment of the ancient promise, that seed- 
time and harvest shall not cease while the 
earth remaineth. 

jt is an appropriate duty of the periodicals 
which the farmer reads, and puts into the 
hands of his children, not only to keep him 
informed of the improvements that are con- 
tinually bettering the condition of his “ craft,” 
and to suggest to him variations in his crops, 
as well as new modes of feeding them out, 
and every thing else, in fact, connected with 
his “thrift” —the appliance of his farm and 
household, — but also, to raise his views from 
his horses and his plough, to the magnifi- 
cence of nature that is around him, and from 
nature, as the poet says, up to Nature’s God ; 
and to remind him occasionally of the fact, 
which his customary round of duties may lead 
him to forget, that his vocation, if properly 
followed, is among the noblest, and most en- 
nobling, pursued by man. ‘There is a pro- 
yressiveness—an onward course, in the 
efforts of the farmer, that render them de- 
lightful; and why should not this be con- 
Unually accompanied by a corresponding im- 
provement of the mind, and enlargement of 
views, that would place his among the most 
intelligent and respectable of the professions. 
The farmer, it seems to me, cannot behold 
but with great complacency, his horses—his 
cattle—his sheep—his every thing that is liv- 
ing around him, obviously improving by his 
attention, from year to year; —he perceives 
the truth of the old saying, that “ land is ho- 
nest,” for he finds his fields always grateful 
for what he bestows upon them; and there is 
tn indescribable feeling of consciousness, that 
he deserves more of his country than he who 
has led armies to battle, and slain his thou- 
“unds—because, in the language of old David 
lawton, he has made two blades of grass to 
grow, where but one grew before. 
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| every thing connected with their vocation is, 
like every thing else in this great and won- 
_derful Republic, upwerd and onward. Let 


} us, then, extend our views—let us “ look 


| aloft” —let us aim, as Sir Philip Sidney ad- 
| vises, at the “mid-day sun,” and who can 
| doubt but our judicious enterprise wil] render 
_ the result correspondent with the aim!—as 
_advantageous to the permanent interests of 
| the country, as it will be gratifying and bene- 
| ficial to ourselves. Z. ¥ 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


Stall-Fed Sheep. 


Mr. Eprror,—I am much gratified to find 
the correspondents of the Cabinet advocating 
more care in the husbandry of sheep. It is 
truly astonishing that so little regard is paid 
| to this kind of stock; nothing is more easy 
‘than to make them the most valuable, and 
assuredly it is the most convenient mode, by 
which a man may convert a very considerable 
part of his produce into a marketable article 
| at home, and secure to himself, without the 

cost of cartage, a large and valuable addition 
| to his stock of manure on the premises. It 
seems that great attention is being paid to 
feeding sheep in enclosed yards and sheds in 
England, by which much profit is obtained at 
a very small outlay of capital. In a late pe- 
riodical I find an account of a very interest- 
ing experiment, in feeding sheep in a yard 
with a shed, which I copy for insertion in 
your much improved journal. 

Jxo. Evpripor. 


“On the Ist of January, 1839, I drew 40 
wether hoggs (sheep over one year old) out 
of my Leicesters, and divided them into two 
lots as equal in quality as I could get them: 
I found, on weighing them, one score to 
weigh 183 stones 3 lbs., the other 184 stones 
4 lbs. I then put the first lot into the yard, 
and placed the other on turnips in the field, 
the land being sandy, well sheltered, and pe- 
culiarly favourable and healthy for sheep; 
each lot had exactly the same quantity of 
food given to them, which was as follows:— 
Ist. As many cut turnips as they could eat, 
which was about 27 stone per day for each 
lot. 2d. Ten pounds of linseed cake, at the 
rate of half a pound per sheep per day. 
3d. Half a pint of barley per sheep per day. 
4th. A little hay, and a constant supply of 
salt. For the first three weeks, both lots 

' consumed equal portions of food, but in the 
fourth week there was a falling off in the 
| consumption of the sheep in the sheds of three 
| stones of turnips per day; and in the ninth 








re is great inducement for our farming || week, there was a falling off of two stones 
tion to believe that the tendency of || more; of linseed cake, there was also a fall- 








ing off of 3 pounds per day ; the sheep in the 
fields consuming the same quantity of food 
from first to last: the result of the experiment 
being as follows :— 


20 in | 











In- 20 in In- |= 

shed. | crease.|| field. | crease. z 

st. tb.| st. Ib. || st. Yb.) st. Ib. |e 

Jan. Ist ..... 183 3 || 184 4 
Feb. Ist ..... (25 0} 2111) 199 8] 15 4/2 
March Ist ... | 215 | 1010 ||} 908 2| #8 8/& 
April Ist ....| 29 9] 213 {| 220 12 2 1S 
Total increase | | 566} | % 8 \* 


-—_-—- — ee —_—_—_ 


“ Consequently, the sheep in the shed, al- 
though they consumed one-fifth less food, 
made above one-third greater progress. The 
circumstances of the experiment were, if any 
thing, unfavourable to the sheep in the shed ; 
the turnips, by being stored in the house for 
their use, were drier and not so palatable as 
those in the field; and the shed sheep were 
salved or rubbed with mercurial ointment in 
February, which is generally supposed to 
give a check to feeding sheep. 

“From this important trial of the compara- 
tive merits of feeding in the open field and 
in a yard with a shed, the valuable fact is 
established, that shed-feeding sheep econo- 
mizes greatly their food, and sooner fattens 
the animals than leaving them to brave the 
inclemency of the elements abroad : the extra 
quantity and quality of the manure paying 
for the extra labour and attention. That 20 
sheep fed in the shed acquired not far from 
one stone per head more than 20 others of 
the same weight fed in the same manner in 
the field, from January Ist to April Ist; the 
increase of weight being about 10 per cent. 
on the value of the sheep.” 


_ —_—_— $$$ 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


Garlick. 


Mr. Eprror,—I have been a careful reader 
of your valuable and interesting paper for 
some time past, and have been much grati- 
fied to find therein the productions of so many 
able writers on many subjects of much im- 

rtance; but there is one subject on which 

do not recollect ever having seen any thing 
published in the Cabinet. I mean in relation 
to that noxious plant garlick, as to the best 
mode of conducting a rotation of crops on a 
garlicky farm, so as to be the most profitable 
to the agriculturist, and at the same time 
keeping the growth of it under, in such a 
manner as to prevent one being annoyed with 
it in the grain. 

I will here mention a system which I have 
found to be the best calculated to retard its 
growth: it is to plough it under early in the 
spring, thereby preventing it from growing 


Garlick. — Scarlet Clover. 
















SS 
during the following summer, which cays. 
much of it to decay; and I am inclined 
think that all that had come to maturity 4 “ 
by being ploughed under at that ‘tent 
inasmuch as the earth is filled with its seede 
there is great difficulty in exterminatiy ; 
entirely. The best course, then, is, to sas 
it under late in the fall or early in the sprine 
and cultivate the land in corn the followin. 
summer; then plough it again the followins 
spring, and seed it with oats, or any other 
summer crop; manure it in the fall, and cea 
it with wheat, and in the spring followin» 
sow clover on it. This mode enables me, 
realize a crop of corn, a crop of oats, a er, 
of wheat, and a crop of clover, all withou 
garlick; and by letting the land remain op'y 
one year in clover, I generally can have ay. 
other crop of wheat without much garlick: 
but afterwards it generally comes thick again, 
Now, as my principal object in view is, y 
elicit information on the best mode to exter. 
minate it entirely, I conclude by hoping tha: 
some of your able correspondents will oblize 

| us with instructions how to cultivate garlicky 
lands, so as to exterminate the noxious plan’, 
or to keep its growth under, and enable us to 
cultivate our lands profitably. 

A Practicat Faryer. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Scarlet Clover. 


In the spring of 1839, I was kindly pre 
sented with a smal!] quantity of scarlet clover. 
seed, by John D. Sharpless, M. D., of Phils 
delphia, which he brought from France, when 
on a visit to Europe, he having distributed 
the greater part previously to others. I sowed 
it sometime in the 4th month, and it bloomed 
in 50 or 60 days after, being an annul 
clover; comes to perfection in a short time, 
producing two crops the same season that it 
is sown. And as wheat generally grows and 
fills well on a clover lay, I would suggest lor 
the consideration of those farmers who are !9 
the practice of seeding their corn ground 
with wheat the same season that the corn 
harvested, the propriety of sowing their cor 
field with this kind of clover-seed as soon 
they finish working it, say about the Ist 
7th month, so that it would have time © 
come to perfection, fit for ploughing i ‘r8 
wheat crop. 

The seed, I suppose, might be procured 8 
the first place from France, then raised 
our own land, The head is of a conical form, 
1 to near 3 inches in length, producug @ 
abundance of seed. us 


East Marlborough, 
Chester Co., Ist mo. 25th, 1841. 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
. The “Cause” and “ Remedy.” 
Ma. Eprror,—I consider the country in- | 
James Gowen, for their very valuable and in- 


ting essays on the cause and remedy of 
ae wheat, and look upon the agricul- 


tural periodical press as legitimately engaged | 
while recording the views and opinions of 
, others, presuming not to dictate what ought 
to be received, and what rejected, in our ag- 
, ricultural creed. I pray you, therefore, con- 





tinue to give combatants a clear stage; de- 
nd upon it nothing but good can come of 
euch agitation: I therefore say with O’Con- 
nel, agitate, agutate ! 
in this spirit, therefore, I offer a few com- 
ments on Mr. Gowen’s article on this subject, 


— Ff Ww ao 


Telegraph; and he must excuse me, if I en- 
deavour to show that he has not, in this in- 
stance, stated the question and argued the 
subject with his accustomed fairness and in- 
genuousness: but [ may be mistaken, and if 
so, | beg that he will take the trouble to show 
me in what I have erred. He is quite at 
liberty to make his view of the case as clear 
as possible, but I do not consider that this 
should be done by darkening counsel, even 
although he have to contend with one of Phi- 
ladelphia’s acutest lawyers: this he may con- 
sider a grave charge, but I cannot help con- 
sidering the matter in this light, and I will 
tell you why. He informs us that the drill 
system is going out in England, because it 
has been found that to keep the crop clean 
from weeds and exposed to the sun’s rays, is 
the way to engender the blight, and he cites 
Tull’s work on Husbandry, published by Cob- 
bett, in proof of the assertion. Now, I had not 
heard that such was the fact, and began to 
re-examine his extracts, which certainly tend 
to that point; and yet I knew that I had not 
seen any thing like this in Tull’s own book 
—in a minute or two, however, I perceived 
that what he had been quoting was from Cob- 
bett, and not from T'ull, which makes just all 
the difference in the world! The drill sys- 
tem abandoned, indeed! and Tull made “to 
work hard to defend his own system from 
being obnoxious to blight!” It must be a 
different sort of “ evidence” to prevent the 
resorting to drill husbandry or “any thing 
epproaching to it,” to escape blight or rust 
in wheat, much as Mr. Gowen “trusts” will 
the case, 

Bat I leave Col. Smith to fight his own 
battle, and while he is buckling on his ar- 
mour, | will collect from Tull’s own account, 
a he actually does say on the drill hus- 
; ry. The extracts will be taken promis- 
uously, from the Ist edition of Tull’s book, 
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as contained in my copy of the Germantown 
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1738; the object being, to show that he had 
| the fullest confidence in the truth of his prac- 
|tice and the immense advantage of carrying 
it out—far enough removed from the charge 





gebted to such men as Col. Smith and Mr. \|of “ working hard to defend his system.” 


| He began to make his drills a foot apart, and 
to keep them clean by hand-hoeing, (p. 50,) 
/and in this way he brought as good a crop of 
[bent on barley stubble as that sown broad- 
cast on summer fallows, while that sown on 
‘summer fallow broad-cast entirely failed in 
the same field; and while one part was fal- 
| lowed, dunged, and sown broad-cast, and the 
| other drilled and hand-hoed without dung, 
| the drilled was not only the best crop, but 
| the whole piece being fallowed the next year 
}and sown alike, the hoed part produced so 
| much better a crop of wheat than the dunged 
| part, that a stranger might have mistaken 
us part which had been hoed for the part 
dunged. “Scarce any land is so unfit and ill- 
prepared for wheat, as that where the natural 
grass abounds; weeds may be dealt with (re- 
moved) when they rise amongst drilled wheat, 
but it is amills to extract grass from the 
rows: one bunch of natural grass transplanted 
by the plough into a treble row of drilled 
wheat, will destroy almost a yard of it. After 
a crop of wheat has been carried, I have ob- 
served the stubble as thick and strong on 4 
or 5 inch intervals as on those of 18, but 
when the rows were so near as to appear like 
one single row, the stubble was smaller and 
weaker. Ifa square yard of sown wheat be 
marked off, and the plants counted in the 
spring, it will be found that nine-tenths of 
the number will be missing at harvest. [ 
have never found more than forty ears from 
a single drilled wheat plant in my fields, but 
[ have numbered 109 grains in one ear of my 
hoed cone-wheat, and one ear of my drilled 
Lammas wheat has measured eight inches in 
length, which is double that of sown wheat; 
and there is no year when one ear of my hoed 
crop does not more than weigh two of the 
sown ears, taking a whole sheaf together. 
Seed cone-wheat, coming all out of the same 
heap, and planted at the same time and on 
the same land, the wheat which was sown 
(broad-cast) produced grains so small, and 
that which was drilled so very large, that no 
one would believe them to be the same 
wheat; every grain of the drilled weighed 
two of the sown, and there was twice the 
chaff in an equal weight of the sown. By 
drilling, the crop enjoys all the earth, and at 
harvest there remains nothing but a space of 
empty mould in the middle of the intervals. 
I have often weighed the produce of the same 
ground of all sorts of sown wheat, but never 
tound any of the sown equal to the best of 
my drilled; a third successive crop of my 
drilled wheat, without fallow or dung, has 
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He ee eee, 
oduced 48 bushels per acre. Wheat is}; body of every plant are deprived of the 
blighted at two seasons of the year—first, || share of what is so necessary to strep = 
when in bloom, by long-continued rains that || them, the plants are unable to stand. ans 
rot or chill the blossoms and prevent them || drilled wheat, the sunbeams are more - 
fertilizing, but that which grows in open fields |! distributed to all parts, and, being reflect, 
has some advantage from the wind that dis- | by the ground, whence the lower parts Si 
lodges the water sooner from the ears; and || stalks must recetve the greater share of ig. 
second, from light ears, which is most fre- aad nearer to the point of incidence, “om 
quent. Another cause is the falling of the || ing no weeds to shadow them.” r 
crop, for then the stalks are broken down He concludes by the following remarks) 
near the ground, so that the juices cannot || words: “I have never seen any drilled thes 
ascend, and then circulation is hindered ; that || so much spoiled by falling, as sown whe. 
the falling of the wheat causes the ruin of || sometimes is: the drilled crop never {a}\s « 
the crop, is well known, but what causes it || close the ground but that the air enters jp. 
to fall, is not so plain; but I take this weak- ‘hollows that are under it, and the Wind keon 
ness of the stalks, which occasions their fall-|| the ears in motion. But notwithstanding 4, 

ing, to proceed from want of nourishment, || the precaution that can be used, in some 
want of air, or want of the sun’s rays, or of || seasonable years wheat will be blighted, | 
all three. Air is necessary to the life of all|;have known such a general blight whe» 
plants, but wheat requires a free, open situa- || some of my Lammas wheat planted late eng 
tion, where the air has a greater motion, and || on blighting land, was blighted, amongst the 
can more easily carry off the excrements || rest of my neighbours by the insects, but tie 
from the leaves after it has shaken off the || grain of the sowed wheat was vastly mor 
dews and rains, which would otherwise suffo- || injured than that of the drilled; the forme 
cate the plants: all these evils are removed || being so light that the greatest part wa 
by the free motion of the air, which prevents || blown away by winnowing, and the rem 
the falling and lodging of the crop. A greater || der so bad that it was not fit to make bread: 
quantity of the sun’s rays is necessary to keep || the drilled, however, made as good bread, and 
wheat in health, and in Egypt and other hot || had as much flour in it, as the sown wheat 
countries it is not so apt to fall, as in more || that was not blighted, the grains of the drilled 
northern countries. The sun, with his rays, || wheat being much Jarger than those of the 
supplies the part of the pulse, as in the || sown, being originally formed to be twice 
human frame, to keep the sap in motion, and | big as the grains of wheat generally are, had 
carry on its circulation—as in the heart’s sys- || they not been blighted.” 

tole and diastole. Wheat being, doubtless, || Now, does it not appear strange that any 
originally a native of a hot country, it re-||one should go to Tull’s book to “show that 
quires, by its constitution, a considerable de- || the wheat in drills is more liable to blight 
gree of heat to bring it to perfection; and if || than that sown broad-cast,” and that the 
much of that degree of heat be wanting, it|| writer “labours hard” to defend his ows 
will be the weaker, and when the solar rays || system from being obnoxious to blight! 
cannot reach the lower parts of the stalks, Joun Sy Monps. 
the lowest leaves and knots cannot do their || Montgomery County. 

office ; by these means that em which, if it ————__-—___-— 

had a due share of the sun’s influence, would 

be hardened, so as to perform the office of the I ates ol , om — oo 
bones for the support of the stalk, becomes rt a toes ture i pone teen vi 
more like cartilage, soft and weak, and una- af my wa ae oN oh as is 
ble to sustain the weight of the ear; it yields || ° a we "The fa the most deser a az 
and lets it fall to the ground, and then the || PFO ro ’ eas enjoy Mh is aes 
grain is blighted.” But he observes, want ae Cunere an Ook os h dhe 
of nourishment, want of air, and want of the || #2 What arises to men employ , 
+ kinds of business; and this might be muc) 
 sun’s rays, are all removed by the row cul-|| . sed. if th id nde portico 
ture and hoeing, the practice of which must || ‘nCreare, 1 they would expend & Pr. 

. ‘2 labour and expense in beautifying and acor® 
of necessity deprive the earth of every ves- || . a blessed 
. ing the lands which the Almighty has bles* 
tige of grass and weeds, and expose the crop th fruitful aac ther hands. — J. 

to the full influence of the sun’s rays. “ The Ch <UINGES ONASE Hee 

whole field of plants receive the same quan- a 

tity of sunbeams amongst them, whether they Be ti ; 
stand confusedly, as in broad-cast crops, or in Tue religion of the ancient Persians 
order, as in drilled; but there is a vast differ- || quired its followers to plant useful trees-® 
ence in the distribution of them amongst those || convey water to dry lands—and to work “ 
of the drilled or sown crops, for where the || their salvation by pursuing all the labours 
crural parts that should support the whole |! agriculture. 
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THE CONNAMARA HORSE. 
From Professor Low’s Illustrations. 
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Tuts beautiful gelding, thirteen and a half hands high, the property of John Bindon Scott, 
Esq., of Cahircon, is from the county of Galway. His colour a golden dun, with black mane 
and tail—one of the most valued amongst a breed of horses whose pedigree dates from the 
true Andalusian Horse of Spain. The horses of Spain have been referred to, as having con- 
tributed to form the mixed races of the British Islands; but it is not generally known that a 
race of horses of Spanish descent, nearly, if not altogether pure, exists in the countries bor- 
dering on the English Channel; the tradition is, that from the wrecks of the numerous ships 
belonging to the Spanish Armada, on the coast of Wales, the western coast of Ireland, and 
that of Scotland, even to the Orkney Islands—along which they were driven by the storm 
which annihilated the boasted fleets of Spain in the year 1588— great numbers of horses and 
mares escaped to the rugged and desolate country, to which they had been brought for a far 
different purpose—to act as a body of cavalry on their descent: these have continued to breed 
in many places in wild herds, and their isolated situations have contributed to preserve them 
an unmixed race to the presentday. They are generally from eleven to thirteen and a half 
hands high, depending much for their size on the nature of the pasture and exposure to 
which they have been restricted; and although some of them have become ragged in their 
forms and appearance, many still preserve the character of the Andalusian race, neeey 


~¥ght in the head and neck, delicate in their limbs, and of the most elegant colours, of whic 


tue chestnut still prevails. They run wild and neglected in these countries of mixed bog 
and rock, where they may be seen sweeping along in troops amongst the rugged masses of 
limestone, by which they become hardy ioe surefooted to a proverb. It is said, when they 
are to be captured at the age of three or four years, they are driven into bogs and haltered, 
there being then no difficulty in making a selection ; and many individuals are obtained at a 
very trifling expense, becoming at once so docile, that it is customary to mark them with a 
burning-iron, to dock their tails, shoe them and ride them, all on the day of catching. 


It must be regarded as remarkable that these horses should retain the characters of their race for #0 long a 
Period, in a country so very different from that whence they were derived ; but they have merely become smaller 
than the original race, are somewhat rounder in the croup, and covered in their natural state with shaggy hair 
—the necessary effect of a climate the most humid in Europe. From mere negiect of selection of the parents in 

ceding, some are become ugly; still, however, conforming in many points to the original type; while in our 
own country may be found horses of this peculiar bree, their ancestors having been brought over by the differ- 
ent ships trading hither; and from care in their selection — it being reasonable that a captain, determined to 
bring over a horse, should select the best for the purpose—and the genial nature of the climate, they attain to 
that state of ae that many pairs of “ golden duns” may be found of superlative beauty, and that would 
Comunand in England the highest prices. 
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Mildew, Blight and Rust. 1 do ae anon the growing of tin 
| amon in as the m P 
We extract the following from an Essay ‘good sy I simply mean to ont 
read before the Philadelphia Society for pro- grass sown with the grain does not nor «,.. 
moting Agriculture, by James Gowen, Esq., | not occasion blight — mildew or func ran 


at its stated meeting on the 5th May, and or- || 
dered to be published. It is in ome to | Se nied GiGae vy a cae 
Col. Kenderton Smith’s article on the same | support of his theory, is the shencnalll S 
subject, at p. 203 of the Cabinet for April. Mr. Fox's field of wheat in the summer. 
“Tt will be remembered, that at our last || 1838, being perfectly free from blight, whi), 
stated meeting, a paper on Mildew, Blight | the fields in the neighbourhood, in wh: 
and Rust, was read by Col. Kenderton Smith, | grass had been sown with the wheat, wor 
and ordered to be published. The subject | all blighted: and more, although Mr. Foy, 
being of more than ordinary interest to farm- || wheat was much lodged, yet the berry wo. 
ers, from the destruction they so frequently |) perfectly filled, and the straw was in nom. 
have to deplore of their promising grain-fields | spect touched with the mildew, because ther 
by reason of blight, many will be inclined to || was no grass sown with the grain. Now, # 
adopt a remedy coming from such authority ;| grass and weeds, standing among grain, cay, 
but holding, as I do, the adverse opinion, and || so shade the ground frem the sun as to pr. 
believing that the remedy recommended would || duce cold and an unhealthy atmosphere x 
not only prove abortive, but highly injurious || the roots of the wheat, so as to disease it — 
to the American husbandman, and to the|| how much more effectually would the sun te 
cause of agriculture, I feel it a duty to at-|| excluded by the layers of lodged wheat, lite. 
tempt a few remarks upon the subject, with 


rally touching each other in such thicknes 
the view of claiming from farmers a thorough || as to render the earth, the roots, and muc) 


examination of the whole ground, before they || of the stalks of grain, impervious to the rays 
change their practice of sowing grass-seeds | of the sun?—then, if the same cause produce 
with their wheat. But in doing this, I hope |, the same effect, why was not this lodged 
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it is needless to say that no discourtesy is in-|} wheat blighted? This single circumstances 
tended to the author of the cause and remedy, || proves that the damp, moisture and shade, 
or to this society: we are all members and |! produced by grass and weeds, cannot be the 
farmers, embarked on the same voyage of || cause of blight, else the lodged wheat would 
discovery, and as all have an equal interest || have been blighted. There is nothing per. 
in the concern, so should all contribute in || haps more uncertain or unsatisfactory, than 
work or skill, to render the enterprise profit- || this comparing one field of wheat with that 
able or beneficial. of others, in regard to the cause of blight; 
“ The cause of blight, as stated in the paper || because, there may be so many contingencies 
under consideration, is, simply the grass cul-|| in the culture or soil unexplained or unpro- 
tivated with the wheat; it reads—* The mat- || vided for, that an exact comparison can sel- 
ted coat of grass, when thoroughly saturated |dom be made: early sowing, early seed, or 
in moist seasons, by impeding the sun’s rays, || early soil, may cause one field to be out of 
causes an excess of moisture in the soil, and || the danger that late sowing, &c. may be ex- 
preserves the earth at the root of the grain || posed to, and vice versa. And to show how 
too cold and wet to maintain a healthy vege-|| insidious the attack of blight is, it is known 
tation of the plant at its then near approach || that of a field of wheat deemed nearly ripe, 
to a state of maturity. This checks and ren- || a sample was cut, which hardened and proved 
ders languid the circulation of the sap at the || sound seed, but the rest that was left to ripen, 
very time when nature indicates that not || when reaped, was injured : had it all been cut 
only the stalk but the soil should be basking || when the sample was taken, or had it ripened 
in the heat which prevails at that season of || but a few days earlier, it would not have been 
the year.’ And the remedy is, simply ‘the | blighted. If this mode of proving cause by 
abstaining from sowing grass-seeds with the | comparison be safe, why is it that all fields 
grain.’ But it will be proper to inquire, whe- || of grain in the same neighbourhood, sown in 
ther Col. Smith has proved by experience and || a given season alike with grasses, are not all 
facts that the disease is occasioned by an ex- | blighted alike, or all alike sound! All have 
cess of moisture and damp, or shade, by rea- 1 grass or weeds in them, and why are some 
son of sowing grass-seeds with the winter ‘injured, while the rest escape disease! Mr. 
grain; or, in other words, that the super- 
abundant moisture and shade of grass and 
weeds prevent the rays of the sun from pene- 
trating to the roots of the plants, and the cold 
and damp, thereby engendered, producing the 
rust and blight? And here let me premise, 


Isaac Newton’s information, concerning one 
land in the middle of an eight-acre field being 
_by accident omitted, when the rest was sown 
_with grass-seed, and which escaped mildew, 
‘while the rest of the field was rendered 
_ worthless by it, is a very remarkable case, 








No. 11. 





h I barely remark, that, in common par- || 


whic sone swallow does not inake a sum- | 


lance, 


wren the circumstance, that in the scorch- | 
ng summer of 1535 blight prevailed to an | 
ynusual extent — that the lodged wheat in| 
Vr. Fox's field was sound as his standing | 
wheat, and from the few instances of winter- | 
grain being found without grass or weeds to) 
jemonstrate the fact supposed to be proven, 
together with the many fields that escape | 
blight in the worst seasons, aithough thickly | 
set with grass—I think the hypothesis of | 
sown with grain being the cause of 
blight or rust, is not established. | 
«| hold, that the prevailing cause of blight || 


; 
' 





| i 
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pression) at such a juncture, it might prove 
beneficial, by keeping the heat and moisture 
to such a height, that should the temperature 
to heat be soon and gradually restored, there 
would be freshness and vigour enough, per- 
haps, to make a recovery; and doubtless it 
often does recover, for we often see the evi- 
dence of rust on the straw, while the wheat 
is good and sound. Instead of complaining 


that the sun cannot reach the roots of the 


plants after a sudden or temporary cold spell, 
which might have produced the effect de- 
scribed, it would be better—did he return in 
a scorching mood—to shut him out altogether 
for a time, if it were possible, by shading the 
field with an awning till the wheat had re- 





in this country, is the sudden heat and cold 1 covered strength to meet him face to face: 
to which the wheat is often exposed in June || just as when plants are frosted, keep the sun 
and beginning of July; and this I will attempt || off them, and there will not be haif the dan- 
to explain. The wheat plants, at the period || ger. 


of filling, naturally send up, or yield most || “Blight is not unusual in England and 


generously, the juices requisite to furnish the 1 other parts of Europe. In England it is some- 
heads with seed or grain; this process will || times occasioned by the same cause that often 
be more or less accelerated by the action of | produces it here, viz. —heavy fog, clammy 
the sun, in proportion as he is mild or intense. || dew, soft rain, &c., which linger on the ears 
If the heat be great, and of two or three days’ || when they are in a milky state, till the sun’s 
continuance, the plants will be greatly ex- ‘hot rays heat the whole mass: this scalding, 
cited ; in this state, should the sun suddenly || of course, so injures the plant as to prevent it 
withdraw, the wheat, exposed perhaps to a|| performing the functions of maturation. ‘To 
merciless N. W. or N. E. wind that sinks the | prevent this evil, the most common practice 
temperature instanter some 20) degrees—the 


ny , , |1s, the same as resorted to here, the shaking 
chilling cold of which no instrument can fully || of the grain by means of a rope, so as to have 


represent — animal and vegetable life being | jt dry before the sun makes stew-pans of the 


only capable of realizing it—is it to be won-|| shel/s that hold the milk or pulp—and there 
dered that so sudden a check to the pulsations |is philosophy in this, the wet being the ele- 


of the excited wheat plants should prove fa- || ment that causes the scald. There are other 
tal! The cold wind blowing on the head || plants besides wheat, which can endure great 
and neck of the plant, chills it at the point of || heat if kept dry, but if exposed to a hot sun 
exposure; the head becomes languid or tor- || while wet, would sicken and die; but either 
pid, while from the density of the plants and || wet and heat, or heat and cold suddenly ap- 
the heat : the earth, there is genial heat and | plied, will prove fatal. 

moisture from below—the fountain that sup- B . 

: “ But my object will be attained, if my bro- 
plied the head keeps bubbling up and flowing || 4}, arinare will give this, and the paper of 
on, but the functions of the head, reservoir or which it is a review, a calm and candid ex- 
condenser, have ceased, and can take n0|\ amination. I do not wish to be understood 
more ; in such a case, the fountain or conduits as schooling them into any particular prac- 
enna eet Caen SP tice; the earth, the sky, the sun and clouds, 
- tab ehaveteneael a: von rs “li @ oe should be their monitors—nature their great 

preys on the vitals =e ian hn . f teacher: he who will regard their monitions 
+ eter a oan hn Se theres a and teachings, will not fail to make good 
the diseased head, which, having neither || "Usbendmen, nor be at a loss to determine 











health or moisture in it, cannot but wither |. 
and die under his scorching influence. This 
then is, I conceive, the prevailing cause of 
blight in our climate; and if so, how remote 
i8 grass or weeds from it; so remote, that they 
could not even aggravate the disease, but on 
the contrary, their presence might serve to 
mitigate it: so far from the grass keeping out 
the heat, it helps to keep it in, when the sud- |, 
den cold comes on; and if the grain was up |, 
to the chin in grass (if I am allowed the ex- | 


; 


whether grass sown with grain is the cause 
of blight. One thing, however, it may be 
proper to recommend in addition to well-pre- 
pared land — reasonably early sowing, early, 
hardy, clean seed, and early cutting: these 
are presumed to be all that come within the 
reach of human means to provide against 
blight; the rest must be left to Him who 
holds the elements in control.— Germantown 
Telegraph. 


“ Mount Airy, May 4, 1841.” 
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Popular Errors— Farming in the Moon. If you see at the present time, a man’, 


fences buried in briars, his fields overry 

THe moon has given rise to abundance of || }..ches and thistles, and his orchards ‘ With 
superstitious observances, and from the very || trimmed nor pruned; that man ma Sp 
earliest ages has been supposed to exercise 8) gown as a believer in signs, one ina 
ne mee over the earth and men. |! }j, farming by the moon, and who will, a - 

any of these superstitions have been ex- | probability, reap such a harvest, and exo. 
ploded, while others still retain no inconsi- || anee sueh results, as so irrational and vs 
derable hold on the public mind, and are ‘losophical a course indicates.—Gen, _ 
pregnant sources of error. On no point is} 
this more perceptible than in farming. That}; ee 
the moon can produce any perceivable influ- | 
ence on crops, or deserves the slightest re- , 
gard in their sowing or planting, is a notion || French and American Rural Comforts, 


as false in philosophy, as it is contrary to fact. . 
That the waxing or waning of the moon has pias sen setae eid” maha 
any influence on the growth of vegetables or . : a 
shsie germination, ne notion Ye tes to wwe eae ene ae and standin 
the same age as astrology and witchcraft: ce el nda tices - rs 
and like these beliefs, should ere this have | eee oe eee ppincce sie 
ceased to exist. The celebrated Arago col- || *@Gare O° com aot RES SEppnens cnsayed ig 
lected from various sources all the well-au- a ea  ianan ee with 
thenticated facts relating to the influence of |, oie its aoe cadenaniiad rs = 
the moon on agriculture and the weather, and o~ 
came to the ade “that there was no | ernment, become venerable from their o> 
reason whatever to confirm the common no- || /4""Y- I am led at present to this subject, 
| by a perusal of the article in the Cabinet for 


tion that changes of weather attended changes Sateen 
5 : | March, on the state of society in that part of 
of the moon, or that this luminary has any ‘the continent which is denominated «the 


ene nt = os the least — |Granary of Europe,” where cheap land and 
of notice in conducting the processes of agri- a 
culture.” Some of the old superstitions or | low wages coum alineit “aynonymons wit 


notions on this subject may, however, be ||‘ \'Y and starvation. 


worthy of notice here. Tusser says, in his During a late tour in the low countries in 
. . was struck dumb while witness: 
“500 Points of Husbandry :”— France, I wa itnessing 


‘the state of society in that part of “dear, de. 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


* a peas and beans in the wane of the moon, lightful France,” having never before had the 
ho soweth them sooner, he soweth too soon ; sa : : “1 os 

Sheet has with tha sinaek tar Wie, most distant idea of the possibility that such 

And flourish with bearing most plentiful-wise.” a low, debased, and degraded state of things 


could exist in any civilized country under 
But though such was the general feeling, heaven; and I have never, since my return, 
there were some enlightened and intelligent || heen able to find words to express my feel- 
enough to perceive the absurdity of such no- ings, or to describe what I there saw: but as 
tions, and expose these errors. Thus Wever- ||] have since found the same scenes pour. 
fel, in 1748, in an Essay on Superstition, || trayed to the life in Blackwood’s Magazine, 
says :— ‘all I have todo is to bear testimony to the 

“The superstitious man will not commit | truth of the picture, which is by no means 
his seed to the earth when the soil, but when || too highly coloured, and which I do most 
the moon requires it. He will not have his}! conscientiously; congratulating my fellow- 
hair cut when the moon is in Leo, lest his|| countrymen on the comfort and happiness 
locks should stare like a lion's mane ; or when |! which they enjoy in this blessed land of lid 
it is in Aries, lest they should curl like a | erty and high wages. The traveller thus 
ram’s horn.” | commences :— 

I would say to the farmer, don’t trouble “ Nantes, in Bretagne. Passed through 
yourself about the moon. See that your land || productive country, where the cows seemed 
is in fine tilth, well manured and drained; | the legitimate proprietors—the peasantry, it 
your seed fresh and free from foul matter;|/terlopers. The fields were luxuriant, but all 
and when you are ready, sow, without con- || that betokened the presence of man was de- 
sulting the moon or the almanac. If all is|| plorable. *God made the country and man 
right in other respects, the moon, no matter || made the town,” is the poet’s manner of ac- 
what may be its position, will not hurt you || counting for narrow streets, but the general 
or your crop; and if your land is but half pre: | order of French towns do not come withio 
pared or tilled, rely on the moon as much as | the catalogue of human buildings—nothing 
you please, and you have no right to expect || on earth comes nearer to the trogiodyts 
@ crop.  Nine-tenths of them seem to have 
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simple work of nature ; piles of mire, shaped || Compost Dressing for Mowing Grounds. 
into habitations by the hand —— roe | Iw low lands, whether with or without 

and as guiltless of glass saiiahds - ~ | rocks, with or without hard pan; as well 
wash, and comfort of at ee wile j}upon flat elevations and side hills, as in 
es a cavern in the back of an American wil- | 47) ined swamps; the crop of hay may be in- 
derness! But the Frenchman = h es | creased to almost any extent by a process in- 
Gallio’ in private life, and ee a none || finitely more simple, and less expensive, and 
of these things; yet he si a © thi oa res | mucli quicker, than by ploughing and hand- 
a people whose study is phn ties © || labour.g The method of making compost-ma- 
mestic convenience. To what a Shick | nure is the most simple that can be imagined; 
traordinary difference be a ites 7 ‘| it is done with facility on the sides of roads, 
makes the man of England and the ne h ‘| and in the cow and hog-pens, with the refuse 
France re. It can, || oF chip yards, leaves from the woods, peat 
diameter of the earth div! fourths f F } and mud taken from the ditches, ashes, sand, 
not be climate, for in — ourti hE a ‘| earth taken from the back yards and sinks, 
they have shower for shower a ngiane’s | scrapings from streets, with mixtures from 
or if there be a distinction, the winter Is | almost every article that can be enumerated 
keener and the summer more torrid, thus | 


7” dilic ‘eee | or imagined, — all will serve as manure for 
both nome ae tes ian aa . '| mowing lands, producing the most valuable 
the effects of season. cannot ne poverty: || and lasting effects as used for top-dressing 


for the French peasant _ generally aie only. These compost heaps should be well 
a proprietor: it cannot be government, lor If || turned and intimately mixed before they are 


governments act at all in the matter, it is to. applied, when the spring or autumn season 
- ee ae | will be equally suitable for their operation, 
a maida in Genta as naked of || **ing occasion to sprinkle over it a small 
ccnstdicnaill incites os Nile ten tition tell | quantity of herdsgrass seed.— Monthly Visi- 


a Tartar hut would be well equipped to the st a Tal a es 
best of these hovels: they have not even the | 
merit of being whitewashed sepulchres, for a | Brown Corn. 


brush has never touched them since the mo-|| . Txrs variety of corn was cultivated by B. 
ment they arose from their original mire ;— 


| Cooke, Esq., of Keene, N. H., last season, and 
the truth is, that ‘home,’ as it has been a|| the crop amounted to over 50 bushels on half 
thousand times observed, is not French; || an acre of land. The soil was a sandy loam 
there is but little gathering around the fami- || on a sand bottom; the crop the previous year 
ly hearth, and the cottage is not the place of || being corn and potatoes, a part of each on 
their mirth; they return to it to sleep, and 


| greensward, broken up in the spring. The 
go to it as men to the churchyard, because || mode adopted was as follows :— 

they cannot help it. Their festivities are for || After the gathering of the crop, rather late 
the guingette, their superfluous coin is ex- 


! X- || in the fall, a coat of the richest manure was 
pended on the gilded head-gear of the rustic || spread and ploughed in: thus the land rested 


belles, or the flame-coloured waistcoats and || until the spring of 1840; another coat of ma- 
flowered stockings of the rustic beaux; while || nure was then spread, and the land was well 
the summer lasts they live in the open air, | ploughed twice, deep and fine, and harrowed, 
working, dancing, eating, and flirting through | so that the earth was pulverized and the ma- 
the day; and when the winter comes, they || nure well mixed. The surface being levelled 
cluster together in their huts like bees, with || with the harrow, the field was marked off 
no tore concern for their furnishing than a || into rows, two feet and a half each way, with 
generation of rabbits in their warren; there || a simple machine made for the purpose, drawn 
they hibernate, dismal, dark, and frozen, un- || by a horse, leaving a furrow three or four 
til the first gleam of sunshine rouse them, || inches wide and about two inches deep. The 
and lets the whole tribe loose like the swal- || corn was planted on the 13th of May, five or 
lows—and then all is fluttering, frisking and || six kernels to the hill; the crop was hoed 
bunting flies—or matters full as light as flies | three times, great care being taken to keep 
again,” J.C. it clear of weeds: at the first hoeing the corn 
was thinned to four stalks in the hill, at the 
second to three; the land being left perfectly 

















Tue right depth and width of the furrow || level and not hilled in the least. The earli- 
— the right kind and application of the seed '| est ears were hard in one hundred days from 
—the right times of hoeing, and the right | the time of planting, the whole field being 
Ume of harvesting—aere all matters de-|| gathered some time in September; the crop 
Pending upon the skill and judgment of the | accurately measured, yielding rather over 50 
farmer, 


i 


| bushels. —Monthly Visiter. 
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To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


Maryland and Delaware Peninsula. 


and Delaware, have set many of my neigh- 
bours to calculate the chances between a re- 
moval thither, or a “dash into the west.” 
Some have thought it would be preferable at 
all hazards, to strike for the far west at once, 
as the difference between “the richest land 
in the universe” and that which is acknow- 
ledged to be exhausted—perhaps beyond re- 


demption —is not easily to be appreciated. || the result of sowing plaster and clover, jt 


But all depends upon the mode to be adopted 
from the very first, in the recovery of ex- 
hausted lands, for if it be not begun in the 
right way, and conducted on the most judi- 
cious principles, a man will soon wear out 
his energies and die an unnatural death — 


Maryland and Delaware Peninsula. 


|| might be of great service to those 

Sir,— The articles which have lately ap- || halting between two opinions, wer 
peared in the Cabinet on the advantages of || transfer it to 
an immigration to the peninsula of Maryland || 1 copy some extracts, in the ho 








| to fertilize the fields in a few 








Vor. ¥ 
| I have met with a very interesting ‘i | 
of the management of a farm of this ¢ 


es des 
tion in that country, which I real) an 


Y thing 
Who are 
Le Joe te 
your pages; and with this yc, 
rd pe that yo 
will find space for an early insertion, |; , 


contained in a letter from Mr. W. Younes .; 
Rockland Farm, and addressed to the |, 
| President of the Philadelphia Society for pm, 
moting Agriculture, dated in the year ]s)) 
“The Rockland Farm exhibited a sy. 
|for experiment, as it had been reduced }, 
cropping; and having read in various bros: 
Was 
| presumed that the sowing plaster and clove, 
_ would be the extent of the expenses require; 
years—but ey. 
periment proved that the plaster and clover. 
_seed were both lost, as no one could point o 
/at any season of the year, what field they hag 


he will kill himself by hard labour, without || been deposited upon. 


the prospect of a remuneration. 


The soil was a cold or heavy clay, some 


On entering upon these exhausted lands, ‘blue, white, light brown, and a few spots of 
many persons suppose that by ’cuteness they || red clay, loaded with hard blue stone anj 
shall be able to cheat it out of a crop of grain || rocks, chiefly quartz, mixed with iron and 
now and then, without it’s knowing it,—with || copper. Some of the experiments were made 
such, the die is cast, and nothing can save | with plaster, others were made by top-dress 
them from destruction; — for a considerable || ing with lime, at the rate of 25 to 30 bushels 


time, all that is done, must be done with the 
single aim to the exclusive benefit of the 
land, and without a prospect of an immediate 
return; crops must be sown for the purpose 
of returning them to the soil, instead of reap- 
ing them, and as a man’s life consists but of 
a few years—a few seed-times and harvests 
—it must not be wondered if some of us hesi- 
tate before we determine upon becoming the 
inhabitants of that “ Paradise” which our 
friends have created by their accounts. Ne- 
vertheless, for my own part, I am not by any 
means convinced, that such a short step is 
not preferable to a “ home in the wilderness,” 
be the land ever so rich and fertile; I have 


per acre. The lime was brought 25 miles 
from the kiln, and laid on the land at 25 cts, 
the bushel. It was formed into a bed six 
inches in thickness, and covered with earth, 
ploughed and thrown over it, before it was 
slaked; a heavy harrow was passed over it 
as soon as the shells had been reduced to 
powder; the bed of lime and earth was thea 
| frequently turned by the plough and harrow, 
until the whole assumed the appearance and 
smell of soaper’s ashes, containing about ten 
parts of common soi] to one of lime: it was 
then carted and spread regularly over the 
field, and in every instance it gave a return 


| of clover, equal to ten loads of stable manure 
'to the acre. The idea of mixing the lime 
and earth, was suggested from spreading the 
| refuse mortar of lime and sand gathered from 


never been afraid of labour, and have an idea 
that the impoverished lands of Maryland 
might be reclaimed with far less exertion 





than would be required on the heavy-tim- || 


bered lands of the west: but, as I have said, 
all depends upon the plan to be adopted, and 
which must, for a long time, be confined to 
the rearing and keeping of stock, with a ju- 
dicious plan of tillage adapted to that single 
purpose, taking especial care that the new 
adventurer does not attempt to do too much 
at first, and tire himself at the commence- 
ment of a race which will require a husband- 
ing of his strength and resources, taking time 
to look around him, to well consider the plans 
which will be offered to his choice, being as- 
sured that upon a judicious selection will de- 
pend his future weal or woe. 





a 


about buildings and laid upon the field, the 
effect of which I observed was more immedi 
ate than any equal quantity of lime, althouga 
the mixture of lime and earth was equal’y 
so; the succeeding rains carrying the fertl 
izing principle of the lime, as from a sieve, 
into the soil below, completely dividing the 
soil, rendering that open and warm, whica 
before was too compact and cold for the roo’ 
of the grass and grain to live in. Immed- 
ately, the whole soil, which before felt desd 
under the foot, became so elastic, that pe™ 
sons of observation, by walking over the fie 

even in the night, distinctly told how far the 


lime and earth compost extended ; the colour 
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eS . : - 
of the soil was likewise changed into that of || . - Early and late pasture of the sweetest 
'| kind. 
ane effects seemed to prove, that || 2d. Immediate reward for his labour, the 
ra which would separate the particles || stock feeding the crop within two months 
ae ne and admit the air, would render || from the sowing of the seed ; the two returns 
ae and heavy clays warm and fertile, | giving six months’ green food. 
ie intercourse of air carrying off the}, 3d. It is one of the most effectual means to 
ee &e.; and to meet this idea, ploughing | root out garlic and other noxious plants. 
ae fall was adopted and found successful: || 4th. It is an easy and profitable mode of 
- an experiment, one half a field six years } clearing effectually the grain-fields of every 
nt was ploughed in the autumn, the other | species of injurious weeds, turning them into 
half in the spring; that part which was thus || vegetable mould upon the spot. 
ploughed in the spring, has never yet brought || Sth. It saves the expense of a naked sum- 
crain or grass equal to the other. Spreading || mer fallow, giving in return abundance of 
manure in the autumn from the compost bed || the finest food for soiling the dairy. Sah 
has also been attended with universal suc- 6th. It enriches the farm from within it- 
cess, both upon grain and grass, the salts of || self.” J. W. 
the manure being carried into the soil by the ; if, 
rains upon breaking up of frost, which had in Note. —In adopting this plan for raising 
some measure prepared the soil to receive it. || green food for soiling, it will be necessary to 
Vegetable substances have been covered with || sow double the quantity of oats that are re- 
earth, rotted, and used with the same success | quired fur raising crops of grain, the pasture 
as stable manure ; and so long as they operate | being required to be thicker; the increase of 
in separating the soil and promoting the ac- | the vegetable soil from the decayed roots re- 
cess of the air, they fertilize and change the || paying very amply the extra cost of the seed 
colour of the mould. sown. 

These experiments, tested by frequent re- —_— 
petition, laid the foundation for others less 
expensive and equally fertilizing, for the pro- ; 
duction of grain and grass,—they consisted in Turnips. 
ploughing and sowing for the purpose of 
producing pasture, and the accumulation of 
vegetable soil: for this purpose, wheat, rye, 
corn, buckwheat, and oats, have been sown 
for green food upon land which was incapa- 
ble of producing any crop for the harvest, but 
none of these grains have produced pasture 
and vegetable soil equal to the oat; for where 
the others have failed, its roots have pierced, 
disarmed and vanquished the inhospitable soil, 
and rendered it fertile; the winter ploughing 
is continued, and the oats are thrown in as 
early as February, if the season will admit, 
upon land which had been ploughed in an- 
tumn. ‘They afford early pasture, and when 
eaten off, and the Jand has been again sown 
with the same crop, they furnish excellent 
pasture from September until late in Decem- 
ber, and during a season when other herbage 
is oftentimes dried up. The first crop gives 
two months’ pasture, but the roots and remain- 
ing herbage turned down, affords a manure 
lor the second sowing, yielding four months’ 
valuable pasture. In the second year of the 











For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


Mr. Epitror,—I find that the turnips which 
are grown in different parts of England, are 
very dissimilar with regard to their fattening 
properties; for while those raised in North- 
umberland and other northern counties are 
sufficient with straw and hay only, to carry 
large oxen to maturity, other crops, in the 
lower parts of Hampshire, &c., are so 
“washy” as to require an addition of grain 
of some kind, or oil-cake, before cattle can 
be made fit for the butcher. So again in 
| Herefordshire, it is customary to fatten the 
largest oxen of the country —the largest 
breed in England —with turnips and straw, 
finishing by merely substituting hay for straw, 
while in some of the adjoining counties this 
cannot be done, even with a much smaller 
breed of cattle, without grain. Now, I should 
be glad to know whether this difference be 
attributable to the quality of the turnips, or 
to the different breeds of cattle ; and whether 
much of the discrepancy which we witness 
in the accounts of the value of the beet-root 


teil : for stock-feeding, might not be traced to 
oat tate a feld. will aon — either the one or the other of these causes? 


there is no practical man who does not know See Oe cet See A. 

bow to make his land as rich as he pleases; 

and having got it into good heart, it will be Surstirute ror Tra.—The strong aroma. 

his interest to put it into such rotation as shall || tic flowers of Rose Pimpernella folia, whose 

increase permanently its fertility. leaves resemble those of Saxafrage and the 
It is almost unnecessary to point out the || wood roof or Asperula Adorata, far excel in 

many advantages arising from such a course. || flavour all the teas of China, 
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360 Cheap Times. Vou. 
aaa cee m ~ Ve 
For the Farmers’ Cabinet. |! same time, afford the means of manufacty = 

Cheap Times. therefrom, the articles which are now _ 

|| duced from foreign countries, at prices 

Mr. Eprror,—It is customary to consider || would amply repay the necessary jnypw,..- 


the present times as awfully severe upon the } of capital. And amongst the first of, _ 
farmer; “every thing that is raised upon the || may, perhaps, be mentioned the orowth .. 
farm is so low in price ;” and truly so it is— || manufacture of the vegetable oils, |p ain 
but, tell me, is not every thing else cheap || this branch of industry is carried on to, »... 
also!—except, perhaps, the single article of || extent and without difficulty; hundre. . 
manual labour, the comparative high price || acres of land are sown with the poppy, ¢.., 
of which has often and again been proved to || which the finest oil is drawn, most of »). 
be an advantage, rather than otherwise. It|| goes to Marseilles to be mixed with ». 
is true that food for the body is cheap, and so || olive oil, and from thence it is sent to d =, 
is food for the mind; books of every descrip-|| ent parts, and sold as the best Florence .. 
tion, and instruction for our families; clothing lat extravagant prices; even to Paris ap,: 
of all kinds was never before so cheap and || London. ‘This oil is worth about 50 cons , 
ood ; while every article in grocery, and all || pint for the use of the painter; while ¢, 
inds of machinery, with domestic and im-| burning in lamps, it is allowed by all to 
ported goods, are unprecedentedly low in| very superior. The cultivation of the en, 
value and plentiful in the market: so that|| is the simplest imaginable, so also is the hy. 
the farmer should put this and that together, || vesting of the seed, which always sells jy 
and by striking the balance, he will find that || ready money direct from the field, requiring 
things are not so bad as they appear. Be-|) neither housing or cleaning: the cost of see 
sides, it is a law of nature, that the cheaper || for sowing is the merest trifle, which js 
an article can be afforded in the market, the || another advantage, as is also the circum 
greater will be the consumption and the || stance that the crop does not require manure, 
larger will be the demand ;—it is only there- || but only to be kept clean: the cakes remsip. 
fore for the producer to find some less expen- || ing after pressure are found to be one of the 
sive mode of raising the articles which he || most fattening articles that can be fed to ca, 
eens = the ee = = we fa- — oe — a then, aa oe Crop, 
our: the same vi ined by in- || which would make up a considerable portion 
creasing his crops by an improved mode of ‘of the losses which farmers incur by the pre 
management. And there is nothing which | sent low prices of the market. 
offers such facility, as the production, on a | Then there is the rape crop, which might 
large scale, of winter food for cattle, espe-|| be made valuable either as green food for 
cially the cultivation of root-crops: by these || cattle, or for oil, or both —the first cutting 
simple means, he may double the quantity being generally taken for the former purpose, 
and quality of his butter and cheese, his beef, | and the second for the seed ; from which, vast 
and mutton, and pork, the value of his young || quantities of oil are pressed for various put- 
stock, and the size of his dung-hill—articles eS yielding large returns of profit. And 




















abundantly more than sufficient to make up|| to this purpose might the sunflower be ap 
for the low prices at present to be obtained || plied, to very great advantage, as has often 
for the few articles which are generally cul-|| been shown; while the castor-bean plant 
tivated upon our farms. I say few articles, || has been found to flourish in this climate and 
and really when one considers the numerous || to yield oil of the finest quality; from all 
articles which are imported into our markets || which might be drawn sufficient quantities 
from abroad, most of which might be grown || of oil for our own supplies, as also for ex- 
and furnished by ourselves, it would almost || portation, the dry and warm climate of the 
appear that the subject must now be noticed 5 states being peculiarly adapted for 
for the first time, else the general attention 


would long ago have been directed to the im- 
portance of increasing the number of our pro- 
ductions, and furnishing our own markets 
with articles— brought at present from the 
four quarters of the earth—at a price that 
would amply remunerate the producers at 
horne. 

I am led to think on these things, by the 
perusal of an interesting article at the head 
of the Cabinet for the last month, recom- 
mending the growth of flax and flax-seed ; 
and there are many other crops which could 
be grown amongst us, which would, at the 


the development of oils, aroma and sacche 
rine. 

Here, then, is one branch of agriculture 
which is unwrought, and only requires to & 
E up with judgment and a proper degree 


ee CL LL LO 


of spirit, to render it a most lucrative et 
ployment, subserving at the same time the 
manufacturing interest of the country, and 
giving employment of the most legitimate 
and healthy kind to thousands of our people. 
Other resources are still on hand, and may 
be pointed out in some future number of the 
Cabinet. 
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James Eatox. 














Deanston Subsoil Plough. | Ome : ; mat 
= . | est importance in the cultivation of every soil. 


Tue plough from whence the above draw- | 
ing has been made, was brought to this coun- » 
try and deposited in the Franklin Institute | 
by the late James Ronaldson, Esq. It is a 
gigantic implement, measuring 12 feet 6. 
inches in length, constructed throughout of | 
wrought iron, weighing upwards of 300 Ibs., 
and capable of rooting up stones of two hun- 
dred pounds weight; it is intended for a team | 
of 4 or 6, or even eight horses or oxen, when || 
it might be let down to the depth of the 
beam. But much of the soil of our country | 
would be effectually worked with an instru- |. 
ment of far less magnitude, constructed | 
chiefly of wood and properly ironed, the sole | 
ot share, probably, being of cast iron; the | 
length of the handles being in proportion to || 
the weight of the plough to be raised by | 
means of their leverage. } 

Subsoil ploughing has formed in Europe— | 
as it is destined to do in this and every other 
country—-a new era in agriculture; it is) 
applicable to all soils, and even in the) 
most sandy will be found of superlative im- | 
portance, preventing the disease called the |, 
stud in wheat, which is supposed to arise | 
from a superabundance of moisture which | 
cannot pass away, by reason of some imper- | 
vious substratum, until it has chilled and dead- 
ened the roots of the plants and brought on a | 
mortification of their sap-vessels: the disease | 
is In some parts known as the stunts or stun- || 
ned. It is to be understood that the subsoil || 
plough does not turn the furrow — it passes | 
‘long the open furrow made by the common || 
plough, rooting up the bottom to any depth it!) 
might be put to, thus leaving it stirred and) 


i 


pulverized, to form a bed of loosened soil, into | 


which the lower or tap roots of the plants) 
might penetrate, when they will easily find | 


noisture in seasons of the greatest drought, | 
and from whence it is pumped up by them || 
for the supply of the lateral roots, which are | 


i 


ed to seek food in the upper stratum of | 





lhe earth. The subsoil plough will be found, | 
2 many cases, to take the place of under- | 


a especially if on ploughing, the land | 


‘an be laid to give a gradual fall through- 
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out its whole length —a matter of the high- 


Mr. Phinney, of Lexington, has the following 
most judicious observations on this subject, 
which from such a source speik volumes; 


he says :— 


“The subject of subsoil ploughing is one upon which 
there has been little said and Jess done in this country . 
in all our lands there is no doubt that great benetit 
would be derived from the use of the subsoil plough: 
in England, the effect in increasing their crops, as 
stated by some agricultural writers, would seem almost 
incredible; by these means their crops have been dou- 
bled, and in many instances trebled; the expense is, 
however, stated to be very great, in one case to the 
amount of thirteen hundred pounds sterling on a farm 
of 500 acres. But an instrument might be constructed, 
which would be highly beneficial in the hands of our 
farmers, and be obtained at much less cost; requiring 
a less powerful team than the one commonly in use in 
that country; it might be constructed of wood, and be 
in proportion to the soil in which it Is intended to 
operate. in a climate like ours, which at that season 
of the year when our crops most need the benefit of 
moisture that may be derived from decp ploughing. and 
are most liable to suffer from drought, the use of the 
subsoil plough would be attended with unquestionable 
benefit; on a field which had been planted as an or. 
chard, and therefore kept under the plough for some 
years, in attempting to underdrain a part of it that 
was usually flooded with water in the spring, I noticed 
what the English call the * upper erwst ;" this lay some 
inches below the surfuer. al the depth to which the 
land had been usually ploughed, and had been formed 
by the treading of the oxen and the movement of the 
plough over it, and which I found so hard as to be, ap- 
parently, a8 impenetrable as marble ; this discovered to 
me at once the cause of the failure of my crop of pota- 
toes the year before, and having thus discovered the 
“cause” of the evil, I set about devising measures to 
“remedy” it. I therefore constructed a subsoil plough, 
the beam 5 feet 6 inches long, and 6 inches square, into 
which were inserted three tines of the best Swedish 
iron, 12 inches long below the beam; this instrument, 
drawn by two yoke of oxen and following the common 
plough, performed the work better than [I had antici. 
pated; the “wpper crust’ gave way, the resistance 
formed by the hard gravelly bottom was soon over- 
come, the earth being loosened twelve or fourteen 
inches below the surface; and although not so tho- 
roughly worked as it would have been by a perfect 
subsoil plough, yet, in my hard and strong subsoil, I 
am convinced that J found in it an admirable substi- 
tute for the English subsoil plough. <A part of my car- 
rots was sown on this land, which had been appro- 
priated to the same crop the last vear; no more ma- 
nure was applied than in the previous year, and not- 
withstanding the very severe drought, which greatly 
injured most of our root crops, my crop of carrots on 
this land was nearly double that of last year; and there 
is no canse to which I can attribute this great increase 
of produce but the use of my newly-constructed substi- 
tute for a subsoil plough. The soi! was stirred to the 
depth of fourteen inches, and by these means the car- 
rots were enabled to strike deep, and thereby, not only 
to find more nourishment, but to overcome in a great 
measure, the effects of a very pinching drought.” 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


Mildew, Blight or Rust — Again. 


Before proceeding farther, I must ack». 
ledge myself under the ban of Mr, Gow... 
rather tart language, when he deprecate, 
“visionary the idea that grass and cit 
tend in the remotest degree to occasion res 
in wheat.” ™ 

This “idea” of Col. Smith’s is Probab» 
new, but nevertheless may be correct, ,.. 
might be arrived at by implication from y.., 
ous eminent writers, who also sustain or > ., 
countenance to his remedy as the best »,,. 
of cultivating wheat. The old pionee; .; 
Scotch husbandry, Sinclair, recommends ». 
eradication of all weeds, which are likely; 
generate or produce rust. Le Couteur yr. 
in emphatic language, the perfect cleans» 
of the ground, and for this purpose pre os 
drill cultivation, which he thinks more thy 
compensates for the additional expense, 
the increased and more healthy yield. }. 
says, “ Clover and rye grass are sown at th» 
cost of several bushels per acre on the whey 
crop, and that his practice is to sow grasses 
immediately after the grain has been }x:. 
vested, which has been found to answer ra 
markably well, though at the expense of one 
additional ploughing,” and quotes Sinclair ty 
show that September is generally the tes 
month for sowing grass-seed. 

In “ British Husbandry,” vol. 2, page 14 
to prevent diseases of grain, it is recomment. 
ed to preserve a free circulation of air, ad 
especially drilling the grain instead of sowing 
it broad-cast. 1 would not be understood a: 
deciding that Col. Smith’s doctrine is corres: 
and should be adopted, namely, that gre 
being injurious and promotive of rust, shou 
not be sown with but afler the grain. lis, 
however, an important question, and ougit 
to be studied and observed with much atte 
tion. 

I may hereafter trouble the Society wit 
some reflections respecting the present oriet 
and succession of crops. Both Col. Smt 
and Mr. Gowen are, in my estimation, ver! 
unscientific in reasoning on the action “ 
grass growing at the roots of grain. Ure 
tells us that “the moisture is increased \ 
such vegetation,” and the other that “gr 
and weeds are of service to shade and prove 
the crops in dry weather.” Now my readin’, 
observation, and practice have taught me ts 

rass and weeds amongst crops increase 

ryness of the ground, and that to keep 
surface perfectly mellow and clean, counter 
acts the effects of drought; and, in fact, gr" 
itself suffers more in dry weather under 
shade of trees, than in the sunshine. 

Mr. Gowen’s potatoes would assuredly 
destroyed by weeds in dry weather, thous" 
both might vegetate in a wet season , _ 
idea of sowing grass to prevent the gr 
of weeds, is a pretty bold assertion for * 


es 


Read before the Philadelphia Society for 
promoting Agriculture, June 2, 1541, and 
ordered to be printed. 


Tis very important subject to the farmer, 
has recently occasioned two elaborate essays 
that have been read before the Philadelphia 
Society for promoting Agriculture. 

One proposes a new theory and consequent 
remedy, or rather preventive, of this fatal 
disease ; the other attempts to controvert the 
theory, and deprecates the remedy of the first 
writer, as introducing a pernicious system. 

It is not my present purpose to defend or 
to refute the doctrines of either of these dis- 
tinguished agriculturists, but rather to point 
out some errors of reasoning, and misconcep- 
tion of facts, which I think they have both 
been led to adopt, in their zeal to maintain 
particular points. I may also give some 
views and ideas which the perusal of their 
interesting communications has brought to 
recollection, or induced me to cull from au- 
thors to whose works I have had recourse. 
I must, in the first place, take the liberty of 
correcting an inadvertence or inaccuracy in 
the language of Col. Smith, viz.—that * heat 
and moisture are two of the elements of vege- 
table life :” he should have said agents, which 
would give a more philosophic cast to some 
of his arguments. They are most essential 
agents of vegetation, but entirely distinct 
from what have heretofore been considered 
the elements of vegetable life. 

Mildew, rust and blight, of cereal grasses, 
I believe to be one and the same disease, un- 
der varying circumstances and modifications, 
known to physiologists as Puccinia Graminis, 
or animalcule of the fungus tribe. 

Col. Smith errs in his theory of blight, by 
limiting it in a great measure, if not entirely, 
to the single cause of grass and weeds 
amongst the grain. 

The agents which give energy to this 

rasitical fungus are many ; and perhaps, as 
Mr. Gowen asserts, our atmosphere or cli- 
mate is the most active. 

With this reservation I am willing to go 
hand in hand with Col. Smith, in assigning 
as one of the predisposing causes, an undue 
portion of grass and other vegetation existing 
and drawing nourishment from the ground 
and the surrounding atmosphere at the same 
time as the wheat, a substance which re- 
quires great nutritive force to carry it vigor- 
ously through the ripening process. Admit- 
ting the correctness of this principle, and I 
think it will bear the test of scrutiny, the true 
practical inquiry for the farmer is—how far 
can we dispense with or abate the evil? 
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ail er and gardener of such established skill. | mediately, even in the milky state: it will 

eau proves that we busy, money-making | shrivel less when down than while standing. 

1 talk—without always duly | A.en. S. Roperts. 

Oe ei eands' I apprehend, too, that!) Fountain Park, May 30, 1841. 

o a ttle wide of the mark in supposing __—_-— 

that grass amongst grain would tend to keep i To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 

‘t warmer in sudden changes of temperature || Large Calves. 

__« would keep in the heat,” to use his own|| Mr. Eprror,—I received your paper with 

words. So keen an observer should not have } gratification and pleasure, and perused its 

committed this oversight. Our earliest and | contents with much interest. I notice a let- 

our latest frosts are observed on grass, and} ter from “ A Subscriber,” wishing to procure 
rticularly clover, which is one of the best | an “ Ayrshire Cow,”—Mr. Coming imported 

conductors, and consequently promotes sud- | one about three years since, that has proved 

den transitions from heat to cold. ; | a very good milker; she is now seven years 
But 1 have done with the blemishes and || old, and has a heifer calf by Mr. Prentice’s 

the beauties of Messrs. Smith and Gowen, || Durham Bull Leopard, now five months old, 





and shall conclude with a few “ notions” of || and promises to be a very useful animal: the 
my own, Mildew or rust of wheat and rye, | cow is again in calf by “ Young Prize,” our 
is a parasitic plant, whose mode of existence || Hereford Bull, and Mr. C. will sell the cow 
in its incipient stage we know not, but the ||and calf, delivered to the boat in Albany, at 
causes which call it into activity are probably || $300, should your correspondent wish to pur- 

numerous,—extremes of cold and heat; mois- || chase her. 
ture and rapid evaporation; rank growth, es- || I see, by many of the agricultural papers, 
pecially when occasioned by unfermented or || notices of large calves, — I think it is a cer- 
fresh manure; bad condition of the ground, || tain criterion of bad breeding. 1 have no- 
whether too rich or too poor ; the interference || ticed through life that the offspring of a well- 
of other vegetable matter, especially at the || bred animal generally comes small, and makes 
critical period of the agate maturing; and || less improvement the first year than any 
in strong soil, where the wheat tillers freely, || other; therefore, if I purchased calves for 
the use of too much seed, which leaves no | stock, 1 should never choose an overgrown 
room for the sun’s rays to penetrate the || one; time increases their bad points. Another 
ground, and give proper hardness and sub-|| great error I have noticed,— persons make 
stance to the straw. distinctions between breeds of cattle without 
And now the remedy, or rather prevention, || putting their hand upon them. It is totally 
for remedy there is none. Change your sys- || absurd for a man to form a correct idea of the 
tem so far as to avoid manuring immediately || quality of an animal by the eye alone; that 
preceding the crop of wheat. Get the ground || is ascertained by the hand ; the handling (as 
in as mellow and perfect order as possible; || it is termed) is the governing point in pur- 
fresh manure is a rapid generator of aaa chasing with all butchers and graziers, and 
and fungi, it should never be put on clean} any man with a grain of information on the 
wheat ground. Use good seed (occasionally || subject, must be aware that breeders should 
changed) and so early that it may take root || look to that point, beyond all others, in the 
before winter sets in, and will be so far ad- || males which they make use of; it is the only 
vanced in the spring, when grass-seed is sown, || way to keep right. Hard handlers require 
as to prevent a rapid vegetation of the latter, || much more food, and must be forced with ex- 
air = adhere to this part of the old sye-| pensive keep to make them ripe; this I have 
;) take great pains to spread your seed | known by experience from boyhood; and I 
evenly over the surface, and not so thick as|| am satisfied that when the good quality of 
to overload the soil, a very common error of || flesh, as above described, is found in a milch 
farmers in this vicinity. cow, the milk will invariably yield much more 
Steeping the seed-wheat in pickle, dusting || butter in proportion, than that which is drawn 
oad it with air-slaked lime, and the |) from an animal inferior in the touch. If short- 
Sinclair, Le C manure, are recommended by | horn breeders had paid more attention to these 
A ri a room Buel, and others. _ | matters, there would not be so many “ tight- 
will me - rvance of these precautions hides,” bad forms und bad milkers, which now 
wade sane ane aa may frequently secure || disgrace their name. An inferior Durham is 
of fo mee ight. The sun, the air, || a very unprofitable animal, but the better sort 
e sky, are beyond our control, but the |! must always maintain a high rank, and will, 


earth and plants may be greatly modified and | with the Herefords, be the staple breeds of 


subdued by judicious culture. The husband- || the country. 


I am, dear sir, yours, most respectfully, 


Wx. Henry Sornam. 
Albany, May 24, 1241. 


a will in most cases be rewarded for care 
us bestowed; and as a last resort, if his 
crop be attacked by the mildew, cut it im- 
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For the Parmers’ Cabinet. 
Root Culture. 


Mr. Eprror,—Light and darkness are not 
more opposite, than the testimony for and 
against the value of the beet as winter pro- 


expediency of making some provision of this 
nature for that trying season, ought long ago 
to have been settled in the affirmative, for it 
is “admitted by agriculturists in England 
that the introduction of the root culture there, 
has effected as great a change in the pros- 
perity of the landed interest, as the applica- 
tion of steam has produced in the results of 
mechanical ingenuity ;” and this is not a 
mere “assertion,” as intimated by your cor- 
respondent Z. Y. at p. 292 of the Cabinet — 
tt ts a fact, fully sustained by most ample 
roof, 

The past winter has been most trying; 
many cattle and sheep have perished for 
want of food, and the sufferings of their own- 
ers must have been second only to those of 
their poor animals. Young cattle have been 
purchased at the price it has cost to winter 
them, while cows have brought no more than 
$15 a head! If this state of things does not 
operate as a caution, and induce us to culti- 
vate some kind of root-crop for the coming 
winter, we, and not our cattle, ought to bear 
the consequences. In late numbers of the 
Albany Cultivator, attacks have been made 
against the sugar-beet, by men whose judg- 
ment and veracity are above all suspicion: 
they assert, that from fair experiment, they 
have found it an almost worthless crop for the 
feeding of stock, particularly hogs; while 
Mr. A. B. Allen of Buffalo—whose judgment, 
experience and veracity, no one who knows 
him will call in question—declares, in answer 
to these attacks, that he considers the beet 
as one of the most valuable of roots for this 
purpose. He says: 

“ Now, I have not only my own taste for 
three years, to prove that the sugar beet 
raised in and about Buffalo is exceedingly 
sweet and nutritious, but can bring an hun- 
dred witnesses, any time, to corroborate the 
assertion, from their own daily experience. 
The blood-beet cannot compare with the 
sweet Silesian, and they are never boiled in 
a pot by themselves, that there is not a sweet 
syrup left at the bottom, almost of the thick- 
ness and agreeable taste of sugar molasses ; 
which, in my opinion, requires only to be 
clarified and granulated to make good sugar. 
And as food for stock, I know that, even 
when fed raw to cows, they considerably add 
to the quantity, and especially to the quality 
of the milk, making the butter as sweet, and 
almost as yellow as that produced from fresh 
summer grass, keeping them, with the addi- 


vender for stock; but the question, as to the when raw ; the second winter, on beets q).. 





Vor. ¥. 


tion of hay alone, in the best Possible » - 
and the young stock on the same food con 
as fat, as fine and glossy in the coat, as 4 
/on summer pasture. But their most im... 
/ant use is as food for hogs: the first aie 
| I fed them with potatoes to my grown Fain 


- 


thrown on the ground, and I did not np». 
any difference whatever during thes. .. 
seasons ; each time they were kept in as > 
flesh as I ever wish to have breeders, ” 

third winter—the last—I commenced cook 

them, and have steamed beets alone, apg « 

them to the pig of two months and the or,. 

‘animal of four years; but to the lastnc. 
| tioned I gave a stinted allowance, of tim 
| would get too fat for breeding, while to »., 
| former, with the addition of a trifling quant), 
of corn, I never saw animals thrive better. 
remain more contentedly ;—they would ¢ 

themselves and lie in their straw, as copter: 

ed as puppies and whist as mice: [| hay 

sometimes steamed a mixture of carrots, ». 
| tatoes and beets, and found as a general ry» 
that the pigs would first pick out the beets 
next the potatoes, and only eat the carn 
last-——and this is experience, and not mex 
theory. I like not this jumping at cones. 
sions from partial experiments. It has been 
maintained, that ruta baga, by analysis, wu 
but little else than wood, and therefore, w 
food for man and beast, almost totally wort 
less! And yet this despised root, with a |i. 
tle straw, makes most of the English beef and 
mutton! I once told a neighbour that | cu: 
tivated pumpkins a good deal, and found thea 
| 


ig 
. 





good food for swine: he replied, * They never 
did any thing for mine but scour them. 
would ask, what would be the probable an- 
lysis of clover? Not much, I fancy, but ws 
ter; and yet my hogs will keep fat upon « 
in summer and grow well. I conclude, ther 
fore, by saying, if these gentlemen's stoi 
does not thrive on sugar beet, they must have 
been deceived in their seed, or they have no! 
the right sort of stock to feed upon them." 
Much, however, no doubt depends on 
and circumstances; and in all probability 
will be found that the crop will be more oe 
tritious and keep better, if the sowing be (> 
layed until June, the cleanest and most co 
venient seed-bed being a rye stubble, we: 
dunged, and planted the moment the crop 8 
removed. J. G, 





For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Improved Breed of Hogs. 


Mr. Eprror,—“ You may buy gold 
dear,” is an old maxim that has been veriie 
in many ways, and the refinement in whe 
so many indulge themselves at the 
time in hog’s flesh, may be pointed to 85 # 
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dhat mode of indulging a propensity for | 
your correspondent Homer Eachus’s ac- | 
count of the weight of the Delaware County 
hogs, at page 329 of your last number of the |) 
Cabinet, proves that in our own breeds we } 
have as much in quan(tly as we need, and in 1 
the opinion of many who saw these splendid | 
snimals there was no lack of quality ; indeed | 
t would seem to be a question what more is || 
requisite! Now, it is readily admitted that 1 
many of our breeds need improvement, but it | 
is contended that a cross with the best of our ‘| 





Improved Breed of Togs. 
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I submit it to improvers, whether regularity 
of form and just proportions are, or are not 
of consequence in swine? If they are, whe- 
ther a thorough-shaped hog of one of our best 
reputed breeds—ages equal—would not pro- 
duce a greater weight of pork in return for 
a given quantity of food than one of our 
fashionable breed? The former would, in all 
probability, be worth more per pound than 
the latter, allowing the predilection of a mi- 
nority for all fat: at the same time there is a 
class of our citizens whose relish it might 
not suit—I mean the cooks—whose perqui- 





own varieties would give us all that is neces- || sites might suffer to an extent which few 
sary for every good purpose, without the ex- |) would imagine, of which I give an example. 
travagant cost and rage for speculation which || A lady, succeeding to a boarding schoo), told 


creet amongst our hog-breeding friends. | 
In looking over that very interesting work, | 
«A General Treatise on Cattle,” by John | 
Lawrence, I find some excellent observations | 
on this subject, which, although they were | 
written many years ago, are as applicable at | 
this time and in this country, as they were | 
at that time and in England, and go to show | 
the truth of the adage, “ there is reason in all 
things’’—even in the breeding of hogs: the 
author says, “ when I formerly asserted that 
the southern cross had not improved our breed 
of hogs, it is probable that prejudice had some | 
share in the assertion; but my reader is | 
aware that I do not love all fat, even in ba- | 
con; and surely good shape and growth have 
been too much sacrificed to that mould which 
produces only fat. Amongst our native || 
breeds there were, doubtless, a small breed || 
improveable in itself, an excellent cross to | 
reduce the size and amend the coarseness of | 
our largest stock, by which, independent of | 
any external assistance, we might have ob- | 
tained our pork equally delicate, and have | 
derived as great a weight of it from a bushel 
of corn and a given quantity of milk; I will, 
however, freely acknowledge the beauty and || 
excellence of various small breeds which | 
have originated in the China cross, and sub- | 
scribe fully to the merits of the present Berk- | 
shire stock: but est modus in rebus, and 
whilst a cross or two of the round, waddling, 
shapeless, small-boned stock in question may 
give the fattening principle to our leggy and | 
‘atsided breeds, reducing and improving | 
“ieit huge heads and ears, a farther repeti- | 
ton goes to destroy symmetry and power of 
growth in the animal, and tends solely to the 
production of blubber: and another conse- 
“uence is, a reduction of the procreative 
power, apportionate to the acquisition of that 
tendency to over-futtening, the new variety 
‘ sows having few pigs at a birth, and being 
aaeeny bad nurses; at the same time that 
tee foreign breed, and comers the pro- 
of the first cross, may 


is so freely indulged, even by the soberly dis- 




















her cook it was her determination not to al- 
low the perquisite of kitchen stuff, but a sum 
in lieu thereof, inquiring what would be the 
annual amount! The cook reluctantly re- 
plied, about five or six pounds, she believed ; 
well then, said her mistress, | will allow you 
seven guineas—the kitchen stuff was sold 
for thirty-five guineas the first year! 

As to the form of a pig, the improving 
reader will advert to those general ideas of 
proportion and symmetry already so repeat- 
edly and everywhere insisted on, and they 
are of equal validity and consequence, be the 
animal hog, sheep or ox: cepth of carcass, 
lateral extension, breadth of loin and breast, 
proportional length, moderate shortness of 
leg, and substance of the gammons and fore- 
arm being essentials; these being qualities 
to produce a favourable balance in account of 
keep, and a mass of weight which will pull 


| down the scale ; and in proportion to the ca- 


paciousness of the loin and breast will be the 
general vigour of constitution. To be sure, 


|even a good hog may have a heavy, coarse 


head and long ear—but he carries them him- 
self—although it is conceded that a hand- 
some sprightly head, with light, pointed ears, 
are pleasing to the view, and may have a fa- 
vourable efiect in the market. If colour de- 
serve any consideration, I should prefer the 
light and sandy spotted; such skins appear 
the most delicate when dead, and in respect 
to the skin or rind of pork, I have elsewhere 
stated my preference of the thick to the thin 
skin, assigning reasons for it; our best-bred 
pigs are often thick-skinned, but such skin is 
tender, gelatinous, shining, easy to masticate 
even in the shape of crackling, and very nu- 
tritious, whereas, to eat the crackling of thin 
skinned pork, case-hardened by the action of 
fire, requires teeth equal to the division of 
block tin.” M. 


ee ee 


Wirn the gratification of the present pro- 
fit, comes the pleasure of anticipating the 


prolific. And |) better crop in succeeding years, 
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To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


Cone-W heat, or Turgidum. 


Sir,—lIn an interesting article on this sub- 
ject in your last, an expectation is hazarded | 
on the security of the crop from the attacks | 
of the Hessian-fly by its introduction. 


bandry, I find some very valuable remarks in 


his chapter on blight, which deserve, I think, ] 
a republication in your pages, as they go far || 


to sustain the opinion therein expressed. In | 
speaking of the liability of injury of the crop. 
from the ravages of insects, he says, “In| 


| 


dry summers this misfortune seldom happens; | 


Cone -Wheat. —“ Dairy Maid” and “ Blossom.” 
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On | 
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|| try has taken measures to introduce thie ». 
| culiar variety of wheat amongst us, and  . 
| be proof against the peculiar scourge of... 
crops, the Hessian-fly, he will indeed decors. 
the thanks of the community: this js #, 
proper season to order from abroad, seeds ¢.. 
| autumnal planting. . 


perusing Tull’s work on horse-hoeing hus- || 
| Delaware State. 


a Deverory. ; 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
“Dairy Maid” and “ Blossom.” 


Srr,—Permit me to notice a communis. 


much heat and little moisture being most || tion signed “Correspondent,” at page 332 of 


Ra eye 
> 
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agreeable to the constitution of wheat, for || your last number, in which a very erronooy 
then its rind is more firm and hard; and it || inference is made, to wit—that Mr, Canby 
is, on the contrary, made more soft and spongy | “declines upon principle to accept Mr. Gov. 
by too much moisture. The most easy and || en’s terms.” 

sure remedy that I have yet found against|| It is somewhat strange that “ Correspop. 
the injury of these insects is, to plant a sort || ent,’’ who seems to have regarded the ey. 


of wheat that is least liable to be hurt by || pected trial of the cows with some degree of 
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them, viz: the White Cone-Wheat, which | 


has its stalk or straw like a rush, not hollow, 
but full of pith (except near the lower part, 
and there it is very thick and strong). 





interest, should be ignorant that Mr. Canby 
did not decline the trial because it assumed 
“the questionable shape of a bet” —the re. 
It is || verse being the case, and which I should not 


probable its sap-vessels lie deeper, so that the || now take the trouble to explain, but that your 


young insects cannot totally destroy them, as 
they do in other wheat, for when the straw 


has black spots—which show that the insects | 








readers may be led to infer, that as Mr. (1p. 
by had declined the trial on principle, I must 
have proposed something that in conscience 


have been there bred—yet the grain is || was objectionable. 


plump, when other wheats mixed with it are 
blighted. This difference might have been 
from the different times of ripening, this be- 
ing ripe about a week earlier than some other 
kinds; but its being planted together, both 


Now, you may recollect, that last August 


you copied from the Delaware Journal, Mr. 
Canby’s statement of the yield of his cow 


Blossom, in which he gratuitously places it 


against the yield of “ Dairy Maid,” beating 


early and late, and at all times of the wheat- || her, in his own way, in a very unceretnon- 
seed time, and the White-Cone always es-|| ous, if not in a very questionable manner; 


ee 


5 « 


caping with its grain unhurt, is an argument || adding something by way of felicitation at hs 
that it is naturally fortified against the injury || success, and of his determination, should the 
of those insects, which in wet summers are || result he valued himself upon be overcome, 
so pernicious to other sorts of wheat; and I || “to try his hand again for the credit of litte 
can impute it to no other cause than the dif- || Delaware.” 





ferent deepness of the vessels, the straw of 
other wheat being very much thinner and 
hollow from top to bottom; this also having 
a sma!l hollow at bottom, but then the thick- 
ness between the outer skin and the cavity 
is more than double to that in other sorts of 
wheat, so that I imagine the insects reach 
only the outermost vessels, and enough of 
the inner vessels are left untouched to sup- 
ly the grain. Cone-wheat makes very good 
read, if the miller does not grind too fine, 
or the baker make his dough too hard, it re- 
uiring to be made softer than that of other 
dent: a bushel of cone-wheat will make 
more bread than a bushel of other kinds, and 
of the same goodness, but it gives a yellow 
cast to the bread.” 
[ am happy to learn that a friend to the 
improvement of the agriculture of the coun- 





“Dairy Maid” and her owner being pot’ 
ed at thus, it became me, as I thought, ‘ 
the credit of Pennsylvania, not to let “litte 
Delaware,” much as I respected her, owtmuk 
us,— however flush, in contrast with te 
‘‘ Keystone,” the little state may be in porte’, 
I was anxious to show that we were not & 
yet outdrained at the teat, but lactescen: 
This I did, through the Pennsylvania Inqur 
of the 18th of August, alleging that “ Bos 
som,” milking 35 quarts per day in the first 
month from calving, was no triumph ove 
“ Dairy Maid,” who gave on an average *} 
quarts per day in the fourth month f= 
calving; and proposed a trial of the cows® 
a proper period, to test their capabilities—*! 
three months after calving ;—then, if Bloss= 

ve more milk in a week than Dairy cd 

was to pay to the Delaware 








Soiling Horses. — English Agriculture. 


No. 11. 


a : 
Society five hundred dollars ; but if Dairy) 
Maid beat Blossom, Mr. Canby was to pay to | wy sak ena cal ' saias 
: hiladelphia Society for promoting Agri- ||. HATEVER opinion we may form of Bri- 
oe ike s This was not betting— || #2 — her pride, arrogance, insolence, pre- 
agree : ; 3 te ee to be an interesting ‘| sumption, vanity —faults, too, that will have 
a = bey Se of agriculture. On the / to be amended within ten years by the com- 
ai of Facade. Mr. Canby responded through || pulsory a of a general wees of na- 
che «{nquirer,” and says: “I will accept his || UOMS against her; yet we must all confess 
bet, but. not on the terms he proposes, for | that her agriculture is the most stupendous 
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English Agriculture. 


rh as friendly to agricultural societies thing under heaven! When it is remem- 
-_ be, I think to risk that amount for || beted that the crop of turnips grown in Nor- 
ore ; uld be ing too dear for the || folk alone is greater than the value of her 
ae ae adds a oat therefore accept [i trade with China; that the market-price of 
sie owes challenge, the winner to keep the geese brought from the Lincolnshire fens, 
the money, (or hand it over to the Society, if | is more than her trade with Denmark; that 
he prefers so to do.”) | you shall see as a common thing a hundred 


Now, I put it to * Correspondent,” whether || #cres of turnips, or a hundred acres of beans, 
it ane bile with these facts before him, to put | or thirty acres of cabbages in a single field— 
L ae ‘ ‘ j 


= - Qe) — ee . . 
the declining of the trial on grounds that re- || 2 farm of 300 acres, all mown—or a farm of 


ected to my disadvantage ? 'the same size, 300 acres, all in crops— the 
Respectfully, your ghediont servant live stock on a single farm worth $50,000— 
“Pe ; JAMES Guten | twenty or more horses employed on one farm 


Mount Airy, June 4, 1841. |every working day in the year, and by means 
| of thrice ploughing (heavy clays) turning 900 
}acres in a single year;—I say, when this is 
remembered, it will be seen that “great” as 
Britain is in every thing, the superlative de- 
Sir,—At the suggestion of an intelligent || gree of greatness is in her agriculture — in 
neighbour, I have commenced a novel mode || her soil, naturally poor, but made rich by the 
of soiling my farm-horses, and am desirous || 2pplication of capital and unwearied assidui- 
of describing it for the adoption of your read- || ty, good sense and enterprise. While in this 
ers generally. country, we fail most from the want of capi- 
Mine is a dairy-farm, and as I devote all | tal, and from the circumstance, that agricul- 
my pasture-ground to this purpose, it is not || ture does not rank as an employment with 
my practice to turn out my horses until after | others — especially with trade— it 1s not 
the hay harvest, that the cows may have the || valued as it ought to be. ‘The English con- 
benefit of a fresh change of pasture weekly. || tend, that it never was so valued in a demo- 
At the bottom of my cattle-yard is a smal] || cratic country; agriculture being, in their 
meadow, about two acres, which has been | estimation, substantially an aristocratic em- 
enriched for many years by the overflowing ] ployment: and it must be confessed that this 
of the yard ; this I have commenced cutting \is true of England, and perhaps of Europe 
by piecemeal for the soiling of my horses in | generally. In England, to be wanting in the 
the stable, and it is really surprising to find | dignity conferred by landed possessions, is, 
how very small a portion of land is mown 1 to want that which conducts to the highest 
every morning for the supply of four horses } offices and the most exclusive society. The 
curing the day and night: the labour of mow- || term country gentleman, is in England al- 
ing and carrying to the stables is as nothing, || most an actual patent of precedence ; and so 
the work of about half an hour only. As the || far do they carry this, that no man in trade 
land is cleared, it is immediately spread with || Can marry into a family of landed descent and 
a covering from my compost heap, which is || possessions, unless he add to wealth an emi- 
so near that a boy can carry on a sufiicient } nent character for talent. — Far. Mon. Visi- 
quantity for the purpose in a very short space | fer. 
. — oe is beyond my conception, seal 
of, Judging from present appearances, I shall | , , sa i 
able ms i ke 9 oa “this pi ece of |. ONE pair of pigs will increase in six years 
land four times the present summer; and it. to 119,169, taking the increase at fourteen 
is my intention to keep my horses in the sta.| times per annum. A pair of sheep, in the 
ble the whole time, by which I shall save | S*™e time, would increase but sixty-four 


‘many acres of pasture and tons of hay, as also — 
many loads of the best manure. Now, can | Ma 8 


eee ~ 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Soiling Horses. 
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any other crop pay me equal to this small ' Dr. Lettsom ascribes health and wealth to 


— of my farm? R. water, happiness to small beer, and all dis- 
ay 21. 


eases and crimes to the use of alcohol. 
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Recorp of C. J. Wolbert’s sale of pure and 
mixed breeds Short-Horn Stock, on the 
Glenfield Farm, 11th May, 1841. 


Mired Breeds. 





Alice, 3 years, J. R. Neff........cccccceeeceees $52 50 
Salliv, 4 months, J. B. Winder... ....cccccccese 15 00 
Molly. 3 vears, Purves. .....cccscccccseccccees 35 00 
Cherry, 5 months, Purves. ..........ceeeeecees 16 00 
Lass, 8 years, LAVICK ..... cc ccccccsccesscceccs 55 00 
eee SO aneethes, Ha, wane cccencecocdecsecneen 15 00 
Kate Kearney. 5 years, J. K. Smith .........-. 47 DO 
ee a errr 10 00 
Adelaide, 9 years, Levick 60... 00sec cece eenees &7 5O 
Bob, 5 months, 8. Richards.............. stapes 16 00 
Rosetta, 4 years, Rodgers... .....66.- cece eens 120 00 
Flora, 11 years, has made 20 Ibs. of butter per 

wreaks. Kawbelt «asec cccctpocsacscaccese qewe 50 

Full Bred. 

Mias Kirby, 4 years, 8. Richards .......+++++- 40 00 
Sarah Kirby, 6 months, Richards ..........+++- 140 00 
Ellen Kirby, 17 months, O Jones .........+++- 150 00 
Nelly, coming 5 years, D. Kelly ....-...00-.-5. 105 00 
Pioneer, 2 months, Hilton .......eccseeseceses 42 530 
Cinderella, 3 years, D Kelly. ......6- ee ee eeeeee 1®5 00 
Fanny, 7 years, J. P. Wetherill...........+++- 165 00 
Marmion, 4 months, Aspinwall .........+.+.-. 50 00 
Rose, 3 years, Mosher.........-.se+eeeeeeeeees 1390 00 
Clipper, 2 months, J. Sheppard .............++- 20 00 
Jane Grey, 3 years, Levick... ....-.-. cece ee ees 37 DO 
Lucy, 16 months, Aspinwall .........e0e+e005- 105 00 
Beauty, 5 years, Clark ....... 115 00 
Rosauna, coming 3 years, Tyson ......-.0eeees 150 00 
Janette, coming 3 years, Wright .........+.+.- 105 00 
Dahlia, 5 years, J. R. Neff... 2... eee ceeeeeees 105 00 
Victoria, 7 years, Gowen .......-ceesceeeeeeees 140 00 
May Rose, 5 years, J. P. Wetherill ............ 205 00 
Sultan, 2 weeks, Parnell. ......sececeeeeeeeees 35 00 
Kate, 6 years, Tallman ........ occ cscecccces 305 00 
Defiance, 6 months, Wood .......006cceeecceee 175 00 
Matilda, 18 months, W. See .......+.. gegeeses 175 00 
Isabella, 12 years, Cowperthwait........+005. 235 00 
Cleopatra, 2 years, J. Gowen. .......seeeeeeees 200 00 
Red Rose, 6 years, Simmons .......6.500eeees 165 00 
Oscar, 11 months, Neff. ......ccccocccccceccess 65 00 
Independence, 10 months, Logan. ......+.-+0++ 55 00 
Roderic Dhu, 13 months, Taliman.........+-+- 200 00 
Colostra the 2d, L year, Hatch.....--0eseeeeees 255 00 
Exter, 2 years, Levick .......0.cceeseceecveees 300 00 
Colostra, 5 years, Turner .......-.eeeeeeeeeees 550 00 
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Sturgeon Pie. 


Wovtp some of our friends on the river shore, plough 
up a bank of earth, and place upon it half-a-dozen stur- 
geon, covering them with three feet of vegetable mould, 
ewamp mud, &c., and note the result. After decomposi- 
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tion, the mass should be turned over and mixeg With 
lime and plaster; the latter to prevent the CC ape of 
ammoniucal gas. Many loads of the most valyapy, in 
nure might thus be obtained at comparatively Small 3. 
pense. It is quite inconceivable in how MADY Ways an 
industrious, intelligent man has it in his power tw auld te 
his means of creating manure, without going tothe ¢j:,_ 
a distance of ten or twelve miles, perhaps—to purchas 
spent ashes and stable dung, at enormous prices! Ty,., 
are few who could not supply a much better Rt ticle 
than the first, by setting fire to the rubbish around 
their dwellings, after collecting it into a heap for that 
purpose ; while the urine, which escapes from theirs: 
tle-yard during the whole year, would, if presery.: 
amount to many times more than the value of alt ty 
city-muck, which is obtained at ¢0 much cost of labog 
time and money. By these means, a man might soog 
make a large farm of a small one—for “ it is the crop, 
and not the land, that give a profit.” 





We are indebted to the publisher of * Leibig’s Cy. 
mistry,” for a copy of that most valuable and interes 
ing work, which ought to be found in the library og 
every educated agriculturist in the Union. I creates 
a new field for observation, reflection and experiment. 
We consider it, in the language of Mr. Nutall, “wy 
best book ever published on vegetable chemistry, as ap 
plied to Agriculture, and calculated to produce a new 
era in science.” It may be obtained at the store ofthe 
proprietors of the Cabinet, No. 50, North Fourth «, 
together with other standard works on Agricultar 
Horticulture, and the arts and sciences generally. 


——_——. _ ee 


On a visit which we yesterday paid to the very er 
tensive and most admirably cultivated gardens of Mr 
Buist, in 12th street, Philadelphia, we witnessed with 
astonishment the growth of the Bokhara Clover—a spe. 
cimen of which was exhibited at a late meeting of th 
Philadelphia Agricultural Societv—and found it, by 
measurement, five feet four inches in height, full of 
foliage, and standing thick and upright in the rows 
The produce must be enormous, as Mr. B. informed us 
it might be cut seven times during the summer. It # 
improperly denominated Clover. Its appearance is pre 
cisely that of Lucerne, and we would suggest the pro 
priety of giving it the name of Gigantic Lucerne. 


The quantity of rain which fell during May (2h 
MONTH,) WAS ..ccccccccccccccscccccceces 3.259 inches. 
Joun Conrad. 
Pennsylvania Hespital, 6th mo. 1, 1841. 
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THE FARMERS’ CABINET, 
IS PUBLISHED BY 


KIMBER & SHARPLESS, No. 50 NORTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


It is edited by James Penper, and is issued on the 
fifteenth of every month, in numbers of 3 octavo 
pageseach. The subjects will be illustrated by engrav- 
ings, whenever they can be appropriately introduced. 

Terms.—One dollar per annum, or five dollars for 
seven copies—always payable in advance. 

All subscriptions must commence with the beginning 
of a volume. Any of the back volumes may be had 
at one dollar each, in numbers, or one doilar and 
twenty-five cents half-bound and lettered. 

For five dollars paid in advance, a complete set of 
the work will be furnished; including the first four 
volumes Aalf bound, and the fifth volume in numbers, to 
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be forwarded as fast as published. Copies returned te 
the office of publication will be neatly half bound and 
lettered at twenty-five cents per volume. 
By the decision of the Post Master General, the 
“ Cabinet,” is subject only to newspaper postage ; that 
is, one cent on each number within the state, 
within one hundred miles of the place of publicatie® 
out of the state,—and one cent and a half to #) 
other part of the United States—and Post Masters are 
at liberty to receive subscriptions, and forward (bea 
to the Publishers under their frank—thus affording # 
opportunity to all who wish it, to order the work, 
pay for it without expense of postage. 








